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MERICA’S race question is 

one of its most serious prob- 
lems, one which will increase in 
scope and importance until properly 
settled. It is not a well-hidden skele- 
ton in our national closet, as so 
many beliéve—or perhaps only hope. 
Hundreds of millions of black, yel- 
low and brown people have their 
eyes fixed intently upon this nation’s 
treatment of its colored citizens. 
Our many idealistic pronouncements 
concerning world postwar justice 
will mean practically nothing until 
we pick the beam out of our own eye 
before working on the mote in our 
brother’s. Nor are the world’s col- 
cred millions the only spectators of 
our Negro injustices. We shall have 
a difficult time trying to educate 
postwar Nazis out of their master- 
race theories while we practice one 
of our own. We shall find it hard to 
influence the Balkans and France to 
choose the democratic way of life 
in preference to that Communism 
which is now making vigorous as- 
saults upon them, while our own 
democracy is a closed corporation 
which discriminates against its mi- 
norities. Even members of British 
Parliament and the British press 
have felt it necessary to protest 
against the treatment accorded Ne- 
gro soldiers by their white fellow- 
Americans. According to reliable re- 
ports, this mistreatment arises not 
only from a deep-seated back-home 
prejudice, but also from a flaming 
resentment against the open arm 
welcome given our colored soldiers 
abroad. Other nations and peoples, 
regardless of eolor, simply cannot 
understand American race prejudice. 
It appears so entirely incompatible 
with the fine, noble and generous 
positions taken by white Americans 
in so many other matters. If there 
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An American Scandal 
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The U. S. Housing Authority is rapidly cleaning up sights like this in 


the shadow of the capitol. 


is any enjoyment to be had in mysti- 
fying people by our inconsistencies, 
then we should be the world’s happi- 
est nation because of our professed 
love for democracy’s justice while 
at the same time we refuse to live it 
or let it live. 

Since our inconsistency may worry 
even us at times, it is well that we 
try to understand its causes. First, 
we seem to be victims of that human 
trait which makes us hate those 
whom we have unjustly injured. 
This is more probable than just pos- 
sible, for history shows that our 
harsh and considerate treatments of 
the Negro correspond with the in- 
creases and decreases in our injus- 
tices toward him. We shall discuss 
this further in just a moment. 
Secondly, much of our present per- 
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secution arises from an unchristian 
and totally unjustifiable social snob- 
bery. Although in our social rela- 
tionships we seem to consider black 
skin some form of poison, a poison 
which blights by merely being near, 
we do not hesitate to have Negro 
cooks and bakers and permit Negro 
servants to travel with us. So 
long as we can show the world 
that they are our social inferiors, 
we apparently do not object to 
treating them intimately. Since this 
social snobbery is undeniable, much 
of the present discrimination must 
come from rottenness in white 
hearts rather than from any in col- 
ored ones. For the Negro who is 
snubbed and persecuted is still al- 
ways willing and anxious to ex- 
tend the hand of loyal friendship, 
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to shed his blood and give his money 
to a democracy which does not exist 
for him, to create wealth for people 
of whom he is not a part. 

Both of the above reasons for the 
mistreatment of the Negro can be 
overcome by understanding him bet- 
ter. Although the Negro has been 
an important part of the American 
seene since 1619, even before the 
founding of Plymouth Colony, we 
really know very little about him, 
often less than we know about stran- 
gers across the waters in the earth’s 
far places. Possibly this is because 
we think him too little human to 
merit our concern, although we are 
interested in the ways of Hottentots 
and Australian bushmen. Perhaps 
it is because, insistent upon main- 
taining our master-race theory, we 
don’t dare permit ourselves to un- 
derstand Negro character with its 
many wonderful and admirable 
traits. But, since we must destroy 
this prejudice or else it will ulti- 
mately destroy us, just as any hate 
against humans invariably finally 
destroys the hater, we must do an 
about-face and learn to know these 
fellow-men of ours better and this 
time accurately. 


The American Negro enjoys with 
his white brother that vigor, vitality, 
and increased moral strength which 
comes from a racial melting pot in 
which the dross of many nationali- 
ties is drained off while virtues re- 
main to combine with other virtues. 
The American Negro is not, as so 
many believe, just another African. 
Thousands of slaves, when brought 
to this country, did not come from 
the jungle but were citizens of Afri- 
can nations and tribes which had 
risen far above barbarism. These 
tribes usually differed from one 
another as much as do Scandina- 
vians, Slavs and Latins. Moors who 
had achieved considerable civiliza- 
tion rubbed shoulders on the slave- 
ships with Bantus from the equa- 
torial jungles. Dahomeans from the 
West Coast were chained to tribes- 
men from the Niger, the Cameroons, 
the Congo, and the Gold Coast. 
These people, taken from over 4000 
miles of African coast, and from 
hundreds of miles inland, differed 
greatly in culture, language, and ap- 
pearance. Some were progressive 
farmers, some were merchants and 
traders, many were well established 
in stock-raising. Others were wild 
and woolly. Many came from tribes 
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with organized governments, organ- 
ized commerce in which both goods 
and money were exchanged, and an 
amazing development in the arts and 
crafts. Many tribes had elaborate 
religious organizations which ranged 
from Mohammedanism to all kinds 
of native beliefs. They were not all 
voodoo worshippers as is commonly 
supposed. Some of these tribesmen 
were tall, some medium, some very 
runty. Some were jet black, some 
brown skinned, others tawny, while 
still others were light enough to pass 
for present day octoroons. While 
many undoubtedly had reached only 
a very low form of cultural develop- 
ment, others had already claimed the 
praise and admiration of voyagers 
and explorers. One of these, writing 
in the 18th century, when describing 
the Senegal River people, reported 
that they worked expertly in gold 
and silver and made knives, hatch- 
ets, agricultural tools and other 
needed utensils. They gained much 
of their livelihood by weaving, spin- 
ning very fine cotton cloths which 
they dyed. Another 18th century 
explorer reported African kingdoms 
with highly developed arts and with 
large herds of cattle and flocks of 
poultry. Some of the slaves, es- 
pecially those in the coastal regions, 
had come into contact with consider- 
able white culture. Out of the wel- 
ter of African misery which the 
slave-trade produced, the American 
Negro has emerged as an almost 
entirely new race. Once in America, 
his blood mingled with that of In- 
dians and white people. English, 
Scotch, Irish, German, Swedish, and 
other blood mingled with that of the 
Negro, often to the Negro’s humilia- 
tion and rarely with his consent. 
This white blood often represented 
some of America’s best, being that 
of public leaders, wealthy and cul- 
tured plantation owners and men of 
commerce. 

While census statistics do not 
trace a Negro’s ancestry far in de- 
termining racial designation, careful 
observers estimate that no more than 
20% of today’s Negroes are free 
of white blood. Due to the inter- 
mingling of pure-blooded and mixed- 
blooded Negroes, a few more genera- 
tions should see white blood flowing 
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John Reed, his 97 years old mother, 


his wife, and four children recently 


moved from Haiti, Mo., to South Bend, Ind. in a box car together with 
the family’s furniture, ten pigs, six chickens and a cow. The railroad 


refused to let the family have the 
transportation 


in almost every Negro’s veins. Also 
it is estimated that a fractional per- 
centage, perhaps less than 20,000 
out of the 13,000,000 Negroes, pass 
each year from the Negro classifica- 
tion into the white. These people, 
usually possessing so few Negro 
characteristics that they can easily 
pass for whites among strangers, 
tire of the persecution directed 
against them and, relocating in new 
neighborhoods, pass themselves off 
and are accepted as white. In such 
cases the white race does not seem 
to suffer from the proximity and 
contacts. 

During the Revolutionary War 
period, and for some time before and 
after, the American Negro was 
much closer to receiving justice than 
he is today. Although, during colo- 
nial days, the Negroes were for most 
part slaves, their lot was not much 
different from that of many whites. 
Indentured servants were plentiful 
in those days and it was a common 
practice for English courts to bind 
out people to others for debt. Young- 
sters bound out for apprenticeship 
often led humiliating lives. Many of 
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property until they could pay the 
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the colonists had fled from England 
to escape indentures and consequent- 
ly felt kindly disposed towards 
those, white and black, who were 
under the domination of masters. 
Since slave-owners often either 
granted freedom to worthy slaves or, 
in almost any case, made it possible 
for them to purchase their freedom, 
the number of free Negroes was 
gradually increasing. 


As the Revolutionary War grew 
closer and men of all classes became 
more absorbed in the justice affect- 
ing all human rights, the Negro was 
given more and more consideration. 
To an oppressed people, all other 
oppressed peoples appear to be 
brothers. During the War, thou- 
sands of Negroes fought alongside 
their white fellow-patriots for liber- 
ty, freedom and justice, there being 
no discrimination against them, for 
white and colored served shoulder to 
shoulder in the same units. A his- 
tory of their courage, loyalty, and 
faithfulness and of the many indi- 
vidual heroes they produced would 
be a stirring volume. Surely, if ever 
a race earned its freedom and paid 
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for it a full price in blood, an un- 
prejudiced account of Washington’s 
Negro patriots proves that the 
American Negro has. 


When the Constitution was writ- 
ten, many framers ardently believed 
in freeing all slaves. Some did so 
voluntarily and others stood ready, 
should a general movement start. 
However, no proviso was written in- 
to the document. Due to sectional 
differences and conflicting opinions 
concerning the prerogatives and lim- 
itations of the Government and its 
citizens, the Constitution faced non- 
ratification. Hence it was believed 
politically wise to avoid all discus- 
sion of slavery, since it was honestly 
felt that the institution faced sure 
death anyhow. 


Slavery was plainly doomed until 
the cotton gin’s invention. In many 
places it had been dropped altogeth- 
er and the ex-slave accorded full 
respect. The slave-trade had either 
fallen into low estate or else been 
entirely outlawed. But the gin 
opened up a new era of American 
wealth: the south grew cotton, the 
North manufactured cotton cloth, 
both prosperously. Slave-running 
suddenly became fabulously profit- 
able. Slave markets opened, with 
bidding sometimes frantic. Even 
the breeding of slaves became a busi- 
ness. As greed supplanted decency, 
Negro injustices increased vastly 
and the Negro’s status sank to its 
lowest ebb in American history. 
Whites, to salve their consciences, 
convinced themselves that the Negro 
was little higher than beasts, an 
opinion still prevalent among many. 
However, since Negro advancement 
is still deliberately denied, despite 
emancipation, any alleged social in- 
feriority is due to white causes and 
not to Negro. The record proves 
that when Negroes are given the 
opportunity, they develop high skills, 
as well as show an aptitude and 
appetite for culture equal to that of 
whites. As under-dogs in their 
struggle to gain a minority group’s 
rightful place in society and in 
man’s God-decreed brotherhood, the 
Negro needs a sympathetic and help- 
ing hand which only the love of God 
and a better understanding of him 
will motivate. 
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TWIG cracked. The moon was par- 
tially hidden giving an eerie air to 
the mosquito-infested swamp where the 


remnant of “Devil Dogs” watched and 
waited... 
The slight young Jap halted. Tense— 


every nerve on edge, he waited for some 
sign that the snapped twig had been heard. 
No! This time he was lucky. He must be 
more cautious. Honorable Officer had sent 
him out because he knew so well the way 
of the trail. Americans must be hiding 
near. He smiled to himself as he thought 
of the honors awaiting him were he to 
come back successful. Stealthily he crept 
forward. What was that? He froze to 
the spot, making himself a part of the 
earth and its underbrush. There it was 
again! A whispered cadence rising and 
falling in rhythmic sequence. Slowly, cau- 
tiously, he crept closer and closer until he 
was nearly within arm’s reach of the ban- 
daged men in the tiny circle. Unaware of 
the secret spectator, their voices rose and 
fell, muffled but distinct, within the shel- 
tered area. 

Off the coast could be seen the shadowy 
outline of hulking warships anchored in 
the harbor. Only that morning the little 
yellow men had come, cutting through the 
thinning lines of Marines with reckless 
abandon. God only knows how even twelve 
of them ever managed to creep through 
the dense jungle to reach this temporary 
hide-out! 
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Dolores Green 


American ears were alert! But to the 
sentry only the sound of swishing waves 
on the long, sandy beach just out of sight, 
hissed through the torrid night. An occa- 
sional stirring of sleepy birds and then— 
all was quiet. Isidore, cramped from his 
stooping position cannily crept a few feet 
forward into the thicket. So quietly did 
he move that not even the birds above 
were conscious of his movement. As he 
neared the ‘“fox-hole” he heard a faint 
whisper in unison, though it was barely 
distinguishable from the night noises of a 
tropical jungle. 

The vigilant Jap leaned a bit forward as 
a voice whispered hoarsely, “‘Hist, it’s the 
Rosary we’re sayin’. You take my place 
while I watch. I'll be finishin’ to meself.” 
Fascinated, he gazed through the gloom at 
a towering figure thrusting his hand to- 
ward the returning sentry. Then its own- 
er stooped and crept Indian fashion 
through the dense growth. 


Again the voices rose and fell in earnest 
supplication. “Hail Mary, full of grace...” 

In reverence, this Son of Nippon quick- 
ly blessed himself, while in memory he was 
back in the mountains of Japan where the 
Rosary had been one of the revered devo- 
tions of his parents and their parents be- 
fore them. Had not the great St. Francis 
Xavier himself baptized his fore-fathers? 
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Had not the love of God and His Blessed 
Mother been instilled into him since baby- 
hood? Had he not sought the Brothers’ 
College in Tokio, American Brothers at 
that, Brothers of Mary, when he had fin- 
ished at the Sisters’ School in the village? 
His mind returned with a jolt to reality! 
Now he was compelled to send other lovers 
of this same Mother of God to certain 
death or worse. He couldn’t—he wouldn’t 
do it! Yet, he had to be loyal to his coun- 
try. He loved his country! He had sworn 
to be loyal to his superiors! But then, 
what did they know of compassion for the 
sake of God—being pagans? Had he not 
often inwardly rebelled at the unwarrant- 
ed cruelties of many of his comrades? 


“Dear Mother of God,” he whispered, 
listening all the while to the eager over- 
tones of the men gathered before him. 
“Help me, dear Mother, to do the right 
thing! Help me!” He bowed his head in 
abjection while he pondered his next move. 
Wildly he thought of various plans where- 
by they might make their escape, when 
suddenly, like an inspiration from Heaven, 
he remembered his Commanding Officer’s 
remarks that they were to sail before 
dawn whether or not these few remaining 
Americans were found. 


“They are probably half-dead anyhow, 
and will not survive long in this wilder- 
ness.” The words rang in his ears as he 
recalled the scene just before his assign- 
ment to reconnoiter this part of the island. 

Fearfully he backed his way out of the 
thicket, anxious lest he himself be caught 
which would upset his plans. He made his 
way cannily through the jungle back to the 
boats on the beach. Gone now were his 
chances for promotion and in its stead per- 
haps a reprimand. However, it didn’t mat- 
ter. His soul sang for joy at the thought 
that he had been able to prevent at least a 
little of the bloodshed in this senseless 
war. 

Subdued excitement reached out and en- 
veloped him like a cloak as he raced across 
the sands to the beached boats. Strangely 
enough his companions were hastily mak- 
ing ready to sail out to their ships in the 
harber! In the feverish activity his Com- 
manding Officer merely grunted satisfac- 
tion at his return, explaining curtly that 
they had orders to be off immediately. 
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With a stoic expression he nodded acquies- 
cence as the boat was shoved off for his 
ship and unknown danger. 


From the top of the highest tree on the 
edge of the jungle a pair of very blue eyes 
watched in amazement this sudden de- 
parture of their formidable foe. “The 
Saints be praised,” he whispered to him- 
self as the last boat-load of Japs was on 
its way back to the anchored warships. 
After a bit he slid down from his impro- 
vised “sentry-box,” in his haste tearing 
what little was left of his once form-fitting 
uniform. He still watched from the 
shadows of the brush to make sure this 
unseemly conduct was not merely a ruse. 
Satisfied, he stifled the urge to let out a 
“Whoop” and instead increased his speed, 
tearing through the dense undergrowth 
like an Olympic champion on a cross coun- 
try handicap. 

“That’s all now fella’s, we'll hope for the 
best.” Klownowski, formerly of the 
“Fighting Irish,” South Bend, put his 
Rosary in his pocket as Pat tumbled 
through the bushes in his hurry to break 
the good news. 
“They’re gone,” shouted this elated Son 
of Erin, “and Uncle Sam’s Marines have 
the Island to themselves for a time at 
least!” Amidst the general hubbub of joy 
Pat whistled a few bars of “All Praise to 
St. Patrick,” grabbing Isidore for a turn 
or two to that lilting melody. 

But it was the Jewish lad, Isidore, who 
brought their jubilation to a fitting close. 
For it was he who suggested an immedi- 
ate recitation of a decade of the “beads” 
in thanksgiving to the Mother of God, 
Who had indeed proven Her care of them 
that day! 

And the Mother of God must have 
smiled as she looked down on Isidore, a 
boy of her own race, Pat and Jim the 
Catholic fellows kneeling in company with 
their buddies of various faith, reciting in 
gratitude a decade of the Glorious myster- 
ies in thanksgiving for their unexpected 
deliverance from the enemy, while aboard 
a Jap cruiser, a young lad not long out of 
the Brothers’ School raised his eyes to 
Heaven too, grateful for the opportunity 
to have made up a little for the great 
wrong his poor, misguided countrymen 
were doing. 
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OUR MANNERS IN CHURCH 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 







REQUENT confession, while it is 
a great source of grace, of comfort, and 
of personal improvement for those who use it, is 
also at times an extreme test of patience for the 
confessor. Doctors and psychiatrists, whose work 
in the physical order is somewhat similar to the 
priest’s in the spiritual order, no matter how in- 
teresting the physical and mental ills they are diag- 
nosing, find it necessary to seek relief and relaxa- 
tion from time to time because of the strain and 
tedium. But this strain is heavier for priests, who 
must sit almost motionless for hours at a time, in 
a small cubicle, shut off from the sight of anyone 
or anything, straining to understand the guttural 
emissions of an old man, the precise whispering of 
an aged woman, and the nervous lisping of a little 
child. Add to the mannerisms of speech the dialects 
and foreign accents, the vague accusations and 
sometimes guarded answers of penitents, and you 
will not only realize why priests as a class are 
nervous, why they sometimes curtail their admoni- 
tions in the confessional, but you will also resolve to 
do whatever you can to relieve the strain on your 
confessor. No priest complains about this consoling 
part of his work, much less shirks it, but all con- 
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explain some ways in which this 
tion can be shown. 


TIME FOR CONFESSION 


Most parishes have an arrangement whereby 
confessions are heard during the afternoon and eve- 
ning before a Sunday or Holy Day. Then, for con- 
venience, since some workers and those living at a 
great distance may find it difficult to come at that 
time, an opportunity is given before and during 
the Masses to go to confession. This is at best a 
service forced by circumstances and should not be 
abused by persons who could have gone the day 
before. The reason is not the demand made on the 
priest, who is probably fasting, trying to prepare a 
sermon, and hoping to pray his Office, but the neces- 
sity, where there are many penitents, of omitting 
admonitions and necessary questioning in order to 
hear everyone before the time for Mass. Hence if 
it is pessible for you to do so, go to confession in 
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CONFESSIONS 


PLEASE OBSERVE THESE HOURS 








the afternoon or evening. 

Some priests are sought especially in 
the confessional because of their par- 
ticular gift of understanding and guiding 
souls. There may be other reasons, too, 
and the Church is very gracious in giving 
us full latitude in the choice of a con- 
fessor. Apart from this in some church- 
es there seems to be an attraction for 
one confessional, usually near the back 
door, and a marked fear of others. It 
is not always a matter of confessors, for 
perhaps the confessors are not always in 
the same confessionals. Whatever the 
reason it creates a hardship for al! con- 
cerned. While one priest is obliged to 
hear almost all the penitents, another 
must wait, unless he wants to be accused 
of abandoning his confrere to a long line 
of penitents. If the penitents would di- 
vide, all would finish in a fraction of the 
time they now require. 


RUSHING THE CONFESSIONAL 


One of the really distressing practices 
in American churches is that of penitents 
lining up close to the confessional to 
await their turn. Lining up along an 
aisle, while not always a great help, is 
not in itself reprehensible. It sometimes 
happens, though, that the seal of con- 
fession, the secrecy it is supposed to 
guarantee, is endangered. If a penitent 
is somewhat deaf, he will usually speak 
loud, the confessor must speak loud in 
questioning and admonishing, in giving 
the penance, and because of the nearness 
of others, he dares not do so. Our Amer- 
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ican method of crowding the ticket win- 
dows in ball parks and theaters shouid 
not take over our Church manners. 


THE VOICE TO USE 


Once inside the confessional what voice 
should one use? As a rule a whisper is 
loud enough, unless there is some noise 
in the church. If Mass is being sung, it 
may be necessary to use more voice to 
be heard over the singing or over the ser- 
mon. There are some who cannot whis- 
per. They embarrass the confessor by 
using an unnecessarily loud tone; but by 
far the majority of penitents fail rather 
by too little than by too much voice. 
Women are more inclined to be too soft 
than men, and children are prone to be 
too loud. If one remembers that he must 
be heard at a distance of about two feet, 
through a lattice or screen and a curtain, 
he will adopt the right kind of voice. Un- 
less persons are standing or kneeling 
very close to the confessional, one can 
use a soft conversational tone, which is 
easiest on the confessor and which will 
hardly carry beyond the walls or curtains 
of the confessional. During a short and 
loud disturbance, be silent untii the 
noise subsides and quiet is restored. 


OMIT UNNECESSARY WORDS 


Gradually most of the longer forms of 
confessing are disappearing. In the days 
when only a few confessions were heard 
there was nothing wrong with praying 
the Confiteor, for instance, as a kind of 
preliminary confession. But if each 
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penitent did that today, there would not be time 
enough for many to go to confession. Hence only 
the essential things should be said in the confes- 
sional, and all other prayers should be said while 
waiting one’s turn. The prayer to the Holy Spirit 
and the Act of Contrition ought to have been said 
before you come into the confessional. As soon 
as you have entered, or as soon as the priest opens 
the slide, make the sign of the cross and begin. If 
you have been taught to begin with “Bless me, 
Father,” or “Praise be Jesus Christ,” there is no 
reason to change it, for these brief words do not 
consume time. But after them tell immediately 
how much time has elapsed since your last good 
confession. It is not necessary to say, “I performed 
my penance and received Holy Communion.” A com- 
plete beginning, then, might go something like this: 
“Father, please give me your blessing. My last 
confession was—weeks ago. Since that I have com- 
mitted these sins.” 

After the narration of your sins, conclude as 
briefly as possible, e.g., “That is all I remember, 
Father.” It is a very good practice, and in some 
cases a necessary one for a complete confession, 
after your telling of sins committed since your 
last confession, to repeat some sin or class of 
sins previously confessed and absolved. Before ab- 
solution can be given, there must be something to 
absolve. It may happen that most of the things you 
have to tell are not sins, but acts of forgetfulness 
and the like. A repetition of some confessed sin 
like “In the past I have wronged my parents and 
wish to include that in this confession,” will give 
the priest sufficient matter for absolution. 


HOW TO TELL SINS 


The sins should be precisely and reasonably 
stated. It will aid one’s memory to tell them in 
some definite order, e.g., according to the command- 
ments, or sins of thought, word, deed, and omission. 
The number of times a certain sin has been com- 
mitted need not necessarily be given if the sin is 
venial, although the confession is more complete if 
it is given. But the number should mean some- 
thing! To say: “I have talked in church once, 
more or less” is hardly sane. Or, “It has been a 
week since my last confession. Since then I have 
missed my morning prayers ten times and Mass on 
Sunday three times.” Children are sometimes 
thoughtless in this way and say things they could 
not possibly mean: “I just obeyed my parents,” 
for instance, instead of “I disobeyed.” If a number 
cannot be given for serious sins, then an honest 
estimate should be made of the number of times 
per day or week. It is not very helpful to the con- 
fessor if a penitent who has been away from the 
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sacraments for almost a year says: “I haven’t been 
very regular about going to church.” No confessor 
can tell whether that means the penitent has missed 
Mass on Sundays and Holy Days five, ten, or forty 
times. Yet he must know the number of sins he is 
forgiving. 

Other circumstances which alter the nature of the 
sin must be confessed, and it will save the confessor 
some questioning if they are told immediately. “I 
was dishonest” is not enough if one should have 
said, “I cheated a poor store-keeper out of ten dol- 
lars through an error in his bill.”’ “I lied twice” 
may be used to cover this: “I caused a man to lose 
his job by a false accusation, and I broke up a 
family by lying to a wife about her husband.” 

To penitents there is probably all clearness and 
completeness in what they are saying, while to the 
confessor there is corresponding vagueness. It 
then becomes necessary for him to put one or two 
helpful questions. In such a case there is no reason 
for a penitent to grow indignant or secretive. A 
person confesses, let us suppose, that he drinks “too 
much.” Now, was he drunk? Once or ten times? 
Habitually or rarely? Can you answer that? Al- 
ways be accurate and definite in giving information 
when asked. 


ADMONITION 


If time permits, most confessors give a brief ad- 
monition or exhortation after the narration of sins. 
Unless you are directly asked a question, do not 
interrupt him. Some persons are at once on the de- 
fensive and are ready to make explanations, when 
no explanation is called for. Others are racking 
their memories, trying to recall forgotten sins and 
break into the middle of the admonition with: ‘“Fa- 
ther, I forgot to tell you...” Children often say 
some prayers during this admonition or scratch 
with their fingernails on the grating while waiting 
for the penance. Now and then a person who has 
difficulty in hearing, thinking the priest has ab- 
solved him, will noisily get up and walk out of the 
confessional. 

Listen attentively without interruption. If an 
important matter has slipped your memory and is 
now thought of, wait till the priest has finished the 
admonition and then ask to mention it. If it is not 
important or serious, forget it, since venial sins 
are all included in the sacramental absolution, even 
those not specifically told. 

Sometimes it happens that a penitent wishes to 
consult the confessor on some matter and to ask 
particular advice. This should be done immediate- 
ly upon finishing the confession of sins. If it is not 
of a private nature and has no bearing on con- 
fession, it is generally better to defer the matter 
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to a meeting outside the confessional. 
counts of mental and financial worries and family 
troubles can be settled much more agreeably in the 
parish rectory than in the confessional with a long 
line of penitents awaiting their turn. 


When the priest has finished the admonition he 
will assign a penance and then ask you to make the 


Long ac- 


Act of Contrition. If you have already made the 
Act of Contrition before entering the confessional— 
which is very desirable—repeat it briefly now and 
in an audible whisper, so that the priest knows you 
are saying it. It is polite upon receiving the pen- 
ance to say, “Thank you, Father,” or to repeat the 
penance so that the confessor knows you have 
understood it. 

Then await his parting words, such as “Go in 
peace,” or “God bless you.” That is your dismissal. 
You have no idea what joy it brings a priest to 


hear as you rise, “God bless you, too, Father,” or 
“Thank you, Father.” The most exhausted con- 
fessor can go another hour after hearing these 
appreciative words, so rare in the confessional. 
When spoken by a little child they are like refresh- 
ing music, the first from a newly tuned instrument. 

Say your penance immediately if it is not given 
for some specified time or place, and in your prayer 
of thanksgiving before the Blessed Sacrament do 
not forget to say a little prayer for the lost sheep 
who have forgotten the confessional and are wan- 
dering in sin and despair. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: It should not be necessary to 
say that nothing in this article is taken from any 
confession. Everything is fictitious to illustrate 
the various points. After the Vocation issue of 
THE GRAIL the series will be resumed with an 
article on “How to Receive Holy Communion.” 
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18:22-23). Meekness dealt a harder blow. 
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FITS AND FISTS 


HE STUDY of the origin and meaning of words is both 
interesting and instructive. 

As an adjective it means: 

| proper, becoming, qualified, ready. 

sudden, violent attack or convulsion, a sudden outburst, a pass- 

ing mood, as—a fit of apoplexy, a fit of laughter, a fit of anger. 

Since the noun is derived from a word meaning “fight,” 

but to insert an 

natural weapon for beginning a fight at close range. 
“adapted to the end” but it is not “becoming” except 
to ruffians, cowards, and such as have “fits.” 

In a fit of what seemed righteous anger at Jesus’ 
of addressing the high priest one of the attendants struck Jesus 
“Is that the way thou dost answer the high priest?” Jesus answered him: “If 

but if well, why dost thou strike me?” 
It was a fitting answer to a fist raised in a fit of 


Your innocent victim stands before you, bound by the bands of meekness and self-control. He 
is not the cause of your anger but the victim of it. 
your fist into his eyes or pound his “other” cheek, but direct it to the real cause of this apo- 
In doing so you may strike a stone wall or hard 
timber, according as you direct your heated blow to your feelingless heart or senseless head. 
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When a fit of anger seizes you, do not fit 
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Virtue and Character 
of 


Mary Rose Ferron 


O. A. Boyer, S.T.L. 


The October GRAIL (1943) carried a brief sketch of the life of Mary Rose 


Ferron. 


The present articles deal with the Character and Virtues of the stig- 


matic and will be followed by an account of extraordinary favors ascribed to 


her. 


THE GRAIL wishes to observe the decree of Urban VIII and the other 


sovereign pontiffs, and to declare that the graces related in this article rest on 


human authority alone. 


It is not the intention of the writer or of the magazine 


to anticipate the pronouncements of the Holy See in regard to the virtues and 


merits of Mary Rose Ferron. 


M ARY ROSE always displayed an edifying con- 
cern for her mother. In a letter written 
about Sept. 26, 1930, she says, ““Whoever loves that 
dear mother of mine, is always assured of my love.” 
Later, July 2, 1931, she writes: “I keep my fan 
going all the time. It is very kind of you to offer 
me another. I dare not accept it, you spoil me so 
much, dear sister. I could have one on each side. 
It won’t be so hard to breathe. The little breath 
I have people take away. They pack around my 
bed and then I get weak. But please don’t put your- 
self out for me. If you feel you can, well, I will 
say once more I thank you. It will be a great com- 
fort for Mother and me—this heat is also hard on 
her. Last week she was in bed again for a couple 
of days. It’s always the same thing, all tired out. 
She has to get up at five and stay up till one and 
then she gets up between that time, so her hours of 
rest are very short. My heart hurts when I look 
at her, she is all in. As usual she never complains; 
she smiles through it all. I have such a good, 
sweet mother.” 
But Rose, like all the : 

saints, did not want her : 

loved ones to be spared 
the suffering that would 
bring them closer to God. 
The secretary writes, Dec. 
12, 1931: “Rose isn’t at 
all better; there is no 
change. She is so, so sick. 
You have no idea how sick 
she is. Believe me, my 
dear, our dear Jesus must 
be more than satisfied 
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Brother of Rose Ferron at her bedside. 


with our Little Rose, and Mother Ferron is also 
very tired and not at all strong, but God is so good. 
There is a good lady who comes and helps her and 
makes her rest. But you know a mother’s heart; 
she cannot rest and see her little Rose suffering, so 
she can hardly eat, can’t digest her food; you see 
she is all in, of course. God wants her to give Him 
souls also. Mother and daughter alike love Him 
above everything. He, dear Jesus, knows He is not 
asking too much of these two who love Him so.” 

On April 18, 1932, Rose writes: “Dad went to 
see the doctor, who said he had a very weak heart. 
He has not been well for quite a while; of course, 
he keeps mother worried, but she is so brave; she 
leaves all in the hands of God as usual. So please 
say a little prayer for him and her, our little moth- 
er. Her heart is sad; think and pray hard for 
both of them, and ask God’s Holy Will in every- 
thing. Of course, Dad has had a very hard life. He 
worked so much and was so sick that it makes him 
much older than he really is.” 

Then very simply Rose 
writes, May 23, 1932: 
“Mother is feeling better. 
Of course, she tires quick- 
ly, because she is still so 
weak. The doctor says, 
he cannot understand how 


she lives. That is where 
one sees the Hand of 
God.” 


HER FAMILY 


Rose’s charity towards 
her family, however, was 
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not limited to words and prayers, but included very 
visible help of a kind little understood. She suf- 
fered in place of her friends and relatives, a very 
vivid, concrete example of the mystical body of 
Christ, of the Communion of Saints in action. 
Sophie, who is a registered nurse, describes one 
such a case in detail: “In the fall before Rose died, 
all of a sudden, she cried while I was talking to her. 
[This was in her home in Woonsocket, R. I.] When 
asked, her mother answered that Rose was at the 
hospital with Irene (her sister who lives about 40 
miles away in Fall River, Mass.). [This was by the 
phenomenon of bilocation.] One could notice at the 
time she left, all her organs seemingly working, 
and after she seemed to have returned, she said: 
‘Look at my stomach, all filled with gases.’ It was 
true, it was so bloated that the bandage tore. (Rose 
was tied to her bed with bandages).” 

After Rose, died, Irene was asked what had hap- 
pened. She said: “I had been operated on and was 
filled with gases, undergoing terrible pain. I said, 
‘Rose help me.’ Immediately I saw a white cloud 
and heard the words: ‘Courage, courage.’ My pain 
left me immediately.” 

This incident of being in two places at the same 
time and which is called “Bilocation” has happened 
more than once in the life of Rose. She mentions 
in one of her letters to Sophie of being in Montreal. 
“I was very sick and had gone to Montreal,” she 
writes. Father E. Leonard says she was there 
twice to his knowledge. Once, she was seen by Mr. 
Berard, shortly before he died; and at another 
time, Father Leonard experienced her power. 

In such cases, the body becomes like a cadaver. 
Rose writes: “I was so alone for a while and I 
could just feel myself dying.” (The first experien- 
ces of this kind which mystics go through are very 
painful and make them feel as if they were dying.) 

Bilocation and Vicarious sufferings (to take on 
the sufferings of others) were both manifested in 
this ecstasy. For in the first place, 
Rose is suddenly transported 40 
miles away, while her body lay 
dormant at home; and in the 
second place, while in Fall River, 
she took on the sufferings of 
Irene, and on assuming them, the 
gas which bloated Irene and was 
the cause of her pain was trans- 
ferred to Woonsocket in her own 
body. “Look at my stomach,” said 
Rose, “all filled with gases.” 


DEVOTION TO THE VIRGIN 
MARY 


Even deeper than Rose’s love 
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Mother of Rose Ferron. 


for her earthly mother was her love for her heaven- 
ly Mother. Sister Mary Angela writes as follows: 
“The Blessed Virgin was often the subject of our 
conversation. Rose’s love for Mary had grown with 
the years, inspiring her to filial niceties. As a 
child, she liked to wear clothes of rose [color] be- 
cause of her name, ‘But now, I prefer blue,’ she 
said. ‘When I wear the insignia, blue, of a child 
of Mary, for Holy Communion I am perfectly happy 
as though I were in the most beautiful costume.’ 
What better way is there to prepare to receive 
Jesus than to clothe the soul in the virtues of 
Mary.” Sophie writes that: “She would try to 
foster great devotion to the Miraculous Medal, by 
enrolling as many as possible in this society. There 
is a prayer in connection with this which she lenged 
to distribute.” 


VICARIOUS SUFFERINGS 


But now, let us return again to consider her suf- 
ferings for others, because here we see best her 
deep love of God and love of her neighbor. On 
Sept. 21, 1931, she writes: “To save souls one 
would do anything, sacrifice anything, so together 
let us help Him, the One we love, to give Him 
many souls.” How she suffered to achieve this end 
is shown in a letter written by her nurse, Aug. 20, 
1930: “Rose is not much better, and she has re- 
ceived some very sad news which makes things 
worse all around... We leave everything in our 
good Jesus’s Hands. Of course, all who love Rose 
feel very, very bad. Her good Mother and Father 
are oh! so, so sad, and Rose is always like the 
little baby on the cross, always satisfied with what 
her Jesus does, for you know it is for Him alone 
she lives and suffers. Oh, how she does love Him! 
‘Mon Jesus’ is her only answer to everything; for 
‘Mon Jesus’ she smiles through it all; so pray, 
pray hard for our little Rose. She needs prayers so 
much. Rose says, ‘Mon Jesus sometimes makes us 
wait quite a while to see how sincere we are. His 
Will is in it all, so it’s up to you 
to show Him how much you love 
Him, how very much you can work 
for Him, how many souls you wish 
you would give Him. So—keep on 
with your work, your prayers, and 
God in His own way, will see to 


you and for you’. 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED 
HEART 

In all her sufferings, the Sacred 

Heart of Jesus was her inspira- 

tion, drawing her on to give more 

and more through love. On 

May 29, 1931, Rose writes: “I 
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have received the statue (of the Sacred Heart). 
Really, I cannot say what I think of it. Words 
fail me. I think it is the most beautiful face I have 
ever seen. One can read so many, many things 
in those eyes, so much love, so much _ kindness. 
Really, have you ever seen anyone with such sad- 
ness in his face? He gives us so much love, and yet 
we give Him such little love in return. I just love 
to have it near me; it gives me courage, so much 
courage. I thank you so very much. I do not de- 
serve so much, but my dear Jesus is very, very rich 
in all kinds of things, beautiful things (not of this 
world), and for His little tiny wild Rose, for all 
the kindness you shower on me. He will bless you, 
and care for you and love you, dear, and make you 
love Him, want Him more and more always until 
you are His alone. You see, He is very, very gen- 
erous and won’t let anyone who is good in His 
Name, for His sake, be so generous without opening 
His great, big, kind Heart, and blessing her and 
caring for her. So in His little wild Rose’s name, 
He will bless you once again. I thank you so much.” 


July 2, 1931; Rose writes: ‘Let us pray for the 
other poor soul. In the month of the Precious 
Blood we must give our Jesus many, many souls, 
dear Sophie; so let us pray very, very hard. To- 
day we will fix the beautiful statue you sent (Sacred 
Heart) for the Precious Blood Feast, and I will 
place a rose (a vigil light) at His feet for you, my 
dear little sister. I will ask Him so many things 
for you. Don’t forget to mention me in your prayers 
to Him, our dear Jesus.” 


DEVOTION TO JESUS CRUCIFIED 


“She always wanted a large cross with Jesus all 
covered with wounds, but never mentioned her de- 
sire. She had asked Our Lord to take away from 
her the exterior stigmata and give them to her in- 
teriorly, so the public would not know what she was 
suffering, and as a sign, Jesus was to give her one 
of these large crosses. When she got the cross, she 
smiled and mentioned the foregoing. From that 
day on she never again had the stigmata, only in 
her head and breast. She also added, ‘It is harder 
to suffer this way than the other way.’”” (From her 
friend’s account). 


The letter that her secretary wrote when she re- 
ceived the cross, Aug. 14, 1930, fills out the sum- 
mary given above. ‘Rose received the large cross 
with Jesus all covered with wounds. Her word, 
‘Oh, it is just wonderful, simply beautiful; so real 
and beautiful because He loved us so... because 
for us He gave so much for the little we give in 
return. It would take so many lives like mine and 
others to make up just for one precious drop of 
His Blood. Try to understand what joy it is to 
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suffer for Him, for Our Jesus.’ She loves Him, 
The cross is wonderful. Surely it is Jesus Who 
painted it with you for her, His little Rose. It is 
so, so real. She got it for Friday and what consola- 
tion she receives. We will take a picture of the 
cross. It is so beautiful and yet so pitiful and sad. 
So much love, so much love...to have so little in 
return. Is it not wonderful, ‘The Love of God,’ for 
us poor, poor sinners. Let us try to love Him for 
everyone who doesn’t.” 


THE MANNERS OF A VICTIM SOUL 


Now, finally, it is interesting to see what delicate- 
ly fine manners Rose had through all her suffering. 
After all, good manners are only the expression of 
charity, and lack of affectation, the expression of 
humility. Sister Mary Angela writes of her visits 
to Rose as follows: “I found both Mrs. Ferron and 
Rose very charming, simple, and friendly. I could 
not have been received more graciously. The smile 
of Mrs. Ferron was something that I will never for- 
get. It was easy to judge her devotion to the little 
invalid by the immaculate whiteness of the bed- 
clothing and the pillows, by the order and propriety 
which reigned in the little room. Both had very 
delicate, tactful manners, a dignified language but 
not affected. Never did I hear Mrs. Ferron or Rose 
pronounce a word that was the least bit vulgar, even 
in pleasantries. I never perceived any trace of 
duplicity, dissimulation or affectation. Rose always 
seemed to me absolutely sincere, also humble, simple 
and transparent, naive as a child, and having man- 
ners of a reserved and delicate type. Rose had an 
exemplary discretion on the subject of advice given 
in confession; never did she make any confidence 
that was the least indiscreet in this matter. I have 
never discovered anything which denoted an exalta- 
tion or false enlightenment or the artifices of false 
mysticism. The humility, the simplicity, the sweet 
patience of Rose Ferron appeared to me perfectly 
sincere; she seemed to be a soul of crystal.” 

Now cheerfulness is one of the most important 
aspects of good manners. We have seen that even 
in her greatest suffering Rose would sing at Our 
Lord’s request. Sister Mary Angela says of this 
characteristic of Rose: “Sadness and suffering had 
not embittered her, though she had been suffering 
for about 10 years, and atrociously ... always smil- 
ing, cheeful, even radiant,” resembling in this re- 
spect the Little Flower of Jesus, St. Teresa. 


DEVOTION TO THE LITTLE FLOWER 


“Those seeing her for the first time could not re- 
strain these words of surprise, ‘My, how she re- 
sembles Little Teresa!’ People often said that Lit- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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My dear civilian friend: 


I am writing to you at the request of 
those countless boys who have not returned. 
You—Friend, are probably twice as old in 
years as I shall ever be. But I have, at my 
young age become fossilized in experience. 
Heaven or Hell no longer hold for me the 
spiritual hope that once burned in my 
breast. For I have been to Heaven. And, 
I have traveled through the bypaths of Hell. 

I like to think of you, my unknown read- 
er, as one who is still young, and who is 
still cocky. One who has not been forced 
by circumstance to cease smiling, to feel 
the loss of self assurance; to see all trust 
and faith violently blasted out of existence. 
If you are young, and if you are still un- 
tried on Mars fields, you will understand 
this message. 

I was a young man at one time... I was 
self assured and cocky... I used to wonder 
why my parents considered this self-assur- 
ance as an evil. Now I know. While I was 
over there, I saw boys who were just like 
me. I saw them die because they were so 
cocky and independent. I am thankful that 
Uncle Sam spent two years taking that self 
assurance and that cocky independence out 
of me. I am thankful that he taught me 
how to obey orders. If it hadn’t been for 
those two years of intense preparation, I 
would probably be lying in a foreign grave 
now. And if I had taken a little more in- 
terest in my training, and paid a little more 
heed to the officers who were instructing 
me, I would not be a useless burned out 
soldier now. 

Some have said that a wounded soldier 
deserves a lot of breaks. And there are 
some lads who go overseas with the idea 
that the sooner they are wounded, the soon- 
er they shall be home, and that they shall 
have something to brag about and get sym- 
pathy for all the rest of their lives. Well, 
that may be true. But! And it is a big 
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“BUT”; the pain and suffering that is at- 
tached to a wound, does not compare with 
the small honours and glory that they shall 
receive when they arrive at their homes. 
If you are wounded in action and have en- 
tertained that feeble notion, you will soon 
discover that, rather than wear your Pur- 
ple Heart, or what have you, you will let 
your chest remain bare and consign these 
official mementoes to the bottom of your 
barracks bag. 


The questions that well-meaning people 
fire at you when you wear these decorations, 
awaken too many memories of experiences 
that you are trying to forget. For instance, 
the Italian Lad who stood up to surrender, 
ten vards in front of your gun, just as you 
fired on an enemy scout car. You will never 
forget the look of pained surprise that was 
on his face, just before his head hurtled 
through the air and landed,—a _ bloody 
mess at your feet. 


And you will never forget the stinking, 
bloated bodies of the dead as they blistered 
in the hot desert sunlight. To your dying 
day, you shall see the skull of an enemy Pri- 
vate, as it lay, partly detached from its 
corpse, ants crawling through its nostrils 
and eye sockets. You will remember, and 
you will shudder in the remembrance. At 
night while you are sleeping, you will awak- 
en, screaming in terror, and you will not 
understand why. This is the one side. The 
following is the other. 


People will be kind to you when you re- 
turn. They will buy you liquor and food, 
and tell you why they plan to strike. They 
will say that they are not getting enough 
pay, or that their employers are realising 
such a tremendous profit, that they feel that 
they should be cut in on a portion of it. 
And then they will go to their safe com- 
fortable homes and fret because their gov- 
ernment forces them to ration the very food 
that they eat. They will say that such 





things are unconstitutional; that we are fighting 
England’s War; that the war would have been over 
long ago if the money-mad munitions makers did 
not have control of the country. 

You see, we come back from doing the job that 
we feel must be done, and instead of finding the 
folks at home in agreement with us, we find them 
asking each other what the war is about; or we 
find them quarreling about the sacrifices they are 
being forced to make—this when they are so lucky 
to have the opportunity to make sacrifices. And 
this—in spite of the 23,000 odd American boys who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. We find these 
civilians in Detroit, in Los Angeles, in New 
Orleans; we find them in riotous battles; brother 
against brother; white against black; we find 
them doing the very things that we have fought 
and bled and died to prevent. And after smelling 
the fetid breath of hatred, the selfishness, the utter 
stupidity of those we left behind, sometimes, it 
makes us wonder if it was all worth while. 

And then we look down at our uniforms, the 
very symbols of our America. And we look out of 


our Hospital window and see, floating proudly on 
the breeze, straining at the halyards, the living 
symbol of our fight, our nation, The Star Spangled 
Banner. 


And then we are proud that we are emotional; 
proud that the stirring sight forms a lump in our 
throats, and brings the tears to our eyes: 


“Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desola- 
tion! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heav’n 
rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God Is Our Trust!” 

And the Star Spangled Banner in Triumph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 


A Former Artilleryman 





Virtue and Character of Mary Rose Ferron 


(Continued from page 44) 


tle Rose Ferron was ‘The Little St. Teresa of Woon- 
socket,’”’ writes Sister Mary Angela. Indeed Rose 
was much devoted to St. Teresa of Lisieux. Rose 
writes, Sept. 26, 1930: “Oh, I am sure Little Teresa 
who is very generous with her roses will send you 
one, if not just the way you want it, then just as our 
own dear Jesus wants it. Is it not that way you 
also wish it?” One effect of Rose’s devotion to the 
Little Flower is shown in the notes of her friend, a 
resemblance in suffering: ‘Rose often mentioned 
being very cold. Once she mentioned that all those 
who had a great devotion to the Little Flower would 
experience coldness of body, just as did the Little 
Flower.” 


CONCLUSION 


Rose’s influence on others, of which the secretary 
writes in a letter of December 2, 1931, has con- 
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tinued beyond her life time, and has grown widely 
in scope: “Rose is very, very sick; last week there 
was but little hope for her, but today, she looks 
a very little better; at least she can smile a little, 
and to us that smile is everything. Help us pray 
that we can keep our Little Rose a long time with 
us. You know we need her so very much; Rose 
makes us love God ever so much more.” In that 
same letter Rose gives us a lesson in loving God 
that we can all practice. “It’s always that way, 
when we leave everything in our dear Lord’s Hands, 
in His own way, in due time, when it is all for Him, 
for love of Him, when we least expect it, He an- 
swers all our prayers. So let us keep on praying, 
loving, and working for Him, our dear Lord Jesus, 
as Rose loves to call Him. She says, ‘Mon Jesus will 
see to everything in due time.’” 
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The Mannings are a family of six, augmented tem- 
porarily by the arrival from California of two nieces 
and a nephew to live in Copper City, Montana, until 
their sick mother is able to return from the hospital. 
Tom Manning is convalescing after an accident in which 
he risked his life for that of a child. In his absence from 
his classes Walter McGruder conducted the lectures in 
English Literature. Walter has met Frances and Clare 
and shows more than a passing interest in Frances. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


(Continued ) 


66 OU control yourself well, Mrs. M. and there 
must have been times aplenty when self con- 

trol was difficult.””, Was Clare racing back over the 
years as she had done a short while ago, backward 
to the times when her feet were shod in Mary Jane 
slippers as she skipped beside Julia going home 
from Mass? Somehow Julia was glad now that she 
and Clare were not alone. It was safer to have 
Frances there. That traitorous flesh of hers was 
not to be trusted. It was not willing to be gallant 
in saying goodbye to a certain association with a 
girl child all her own. 

The preparations for festivity continued at home, 
“Wear your green house coat, Mother, will you?” 

“My, my,” said Julia, “I only need an excuse.” 

“Fran and I will wear our corduroy ones,” decid- 
ed Clare. 

“T actually believe that Barney and Hank went 
broke to buy them for us at Christmas time.” 

“But well worth the price the way you two look 
in them. Which of course you both know.” 









So on went the long skirted house coats and noth- 
ing would do but that the trickiest aprons in the 
house should be placed a giddy flare in the front of 
each. These had been meticulously stitched by 
Frances in deepest secrecy as gifts and “one for 
myself so we’ll match.” 

While Frances began the deft process of mixing 
waffle batter, and Clare did second cook duty of 
beating eggs and melting butter, Julia went in to 
survey the possibilities of the dining room. “Break- 
fast or no,” she thought, “‘we’ll have candles and my 
sweet little applique napkins.” She brought out 
two tall slender ivory toned candles and pressed 
them into holders which were silver flowers against 
the white damask cover. Deliberately then she 
snipped the precious blossoms from her fuchsia 
plant. This last was a thing she would not have 
dreamed of doing a while ago. But now 
it seemed only right that she should take these as 
an offering for Clare’s breakfast. Cut flowers were 
a rare luxury in Montana during the winter months. 
Daintily spread now over the side of a shallow bow] 
the lavender blossoms set up a heavy fragrance as 
though in gratitude for this oportunity to publicly 
display their beauty. 

Dave had been up late the night before in a 
study session in preparation for semester exams. 
He was just getting up and took time enroute to 
the bathroom to lean over the bannisters and call: 
“If that whipping sound means waffles, I demand 
that it cease at once. I can’t stand it.” 

“It means just that,” Frances answered. “Why 
can’t you stand it, Dave?” 
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“She asks me that,” he wailed, ‘““me who has yet 
to go to Mass before I eat a morsel.” 

Julia suggested, “You’d better be hurrying or 
it will be after the eleven o’clock before you eat.” 

“The woman has no feeling whatever even if she 
is my own mother,” he commented mournfully. 
“Callous and unfeeling the all of them, and me 
without a drop of water in my throat.” 

Clare grinned at Julia, “They say that overstudy 
sometimes produces such bad results.” 

“However,” Frances put in, “since all he needs 
is a few waffles to cure him, the case is far from 
hopeless.” 

The front door flew open and all kinds of sounds 
burst in. Sue and Ruth made straight for the 
kitchen, “What we going to have?” they asked. 
After one brief glance Sue was away calling shrilly, 
“Dad, Dad, they’re making waffles.” 


“Greedy little child, isn’t she,” asked Hank of 
all and sundry, as he himself inspected the pros- 
pects. “Watch me getting excited over a mere 
waffle. Why a waffle has to be soaked in butter 
before old Hank even considers it.” 

“But then he’s more than willing I’ve noticed,” 
Barney said. 

“Who wouldn’t be? Yon cuz flecks a not un- 
skilled hand.” He lightly patted Frances’s shoulder 
as he went back to the living room to investigate 
the sports section of the Sunday edition of the 
Standard. Barney went too and soon there was the 
low rumble of the boys and Tom sifting the sports 
and other news items they were reading. It sound- 
ed cozy to hear them. 

They were all seated and everyone served twice 
with the waffle irons sending out new gusts of 
steam when Dave came home, Walter MacGruder 
with him. 

“Hello, lazy head,” greeted Hank. “Did you just 
get out of bed? Such professors they’ve got up 
there at the Mines, you and my Pop.” 

“A pop is what you need,” Tom said, “and on the 
button too.” 

“And that remark from the Professor of English 
Literature. Sir, my definition of “button” has to 
do with the small disk on the front of a shirt, when 
Julia remembers to sew them there.” 

“My definition has to do with nose. Let me 
point to it, son, with my fist.” 

“Go ahead with your little bout,” Walter urged. 
“It’s only twelve hours since I last ate.” 

“Oh Walter, how awful of us. Won’t you sit 
down for breakfast?” 

“Now that you insist, Mrs. Manning, I will. You 
won’t think I was hinting though I hope?” 
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“The word hint is too mild for what you were 
doing,” Dave told him as the two sat down to- 
gether. 

“Here’s one for you.” Frances offered a _ hot 
brown waffle to Walter, and Clare opened the iron 
she was presiding over to flip out one for her 
brother. 

“Seriously, Mrs. Manning,” Walter said, “‘excel- 
lent as this breakfast is I didn’t really burst in on 
you for that. I came for something else.” 

“Did you come to make a speech?” Hank won- 
dered. 

“No, I came to listen. Will that hold you, young 
man?” 

“Not me,” Hank bragged, “not Manful Manning. 
No one could hold him. Once he got the ball he 
was off and away. Off down the field shaking off 
tacklers, tramping on the interference, off . . . off.” 

“Definitely off.”” Walter said. 

Hank sank back into the chair from which he 
had half risen in order to dramatize the trip of 
Manful Manning down the field. Julia prompted, 
“Surely you didn’t come to listen to that, Walter,” 
She indicated the portrayal of Manful. 

“Well, no,” Walter was suddenly serious. The 
levity was out of his eyes. He went on quickly as 
though anxious to have what he had on his mind 
said. “This has been on my mind for a while and 
for some reason or other reached a head last night. 
You know how a person gets to thinking. My 
session with myself ended in coming over here 


this morning for an answer to a question. ... What 
would I have to do to become a bona fide Catholic 
of the calibre I see about me.... Not even Manful 
excepted ?” 


There was the silence of surprise. Probably the 
religious status of Walter had been on all their 
minds but none had ever approached him. That 
such a suggestion should come voluntarily and ab- 
ruptly was indeed unexpected. “Oh Walter!” It 
was Frances who broke the quiet. 

Then Julia said, “I’m so happy for you.” And 
Tom said matter-of-factly, “It would be a rather 
simple matter for you to enter the Church, Mac. 
Or rather to ascertain whether or not you’re already 
in. You’d have to send to your birthplace for pa- 
pers. Your birth certificate and record of Baptism 
if there was one.” 

“T’ve got those papers,” Walter was reaching 
in his pocket. “I expect,” he was saying as though 
what he said was not important, “I expect my draft 
number will come up pretty soon, so I wanted to 
have everything in order.” 

“Oh Walter,” The two words came from Frances 
again, a cry soft with feeling. Julia had the im- 
pulse to leave the room and to call everyone else 
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away but Walter and Frances. Of course she didn’t. 
This must be the way that Walter wanted to tell 
them these essential things about himself. He must 
have wanted the Mannings as a group for his con- 
fidants. It was to the flock he wanted to tell his 
return, to the flock which had drawn him back 
without lifting any head from the green nourish- 


ment of grace upon which it flourished. It was 
splendid to have it like this. 

Julia looked down the table toward Tom as she 
ever did when she was touched. She was surprised 
to see that her fuschia flowers blurred oddly be- 
fore her eyes. She was glad though that they were 
there. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


HE house seemed lonely to Julia. It was 
foolish of her, she knew, to find it so, for 
there was rarely anyone but herself there early in 
the afternoon. Nevertheless, to tell herself that 
it was foolish to be lonely did not do away with the 
strange emptiness of the place. Not even Trixie’s 
ardent purring appreciation for the warm snack of 
milk could do away with her sensation of aloneness, 
ner even Honey’s delirium of joy at returning from 
a short jaunt into the world. The feeling of in- 
completeness, of loss which had been on her since 
morning, remained with her like a gnawing ache. 
When she had first awakened this morning the 
disconcerting feeling had begun. It had begun with 
a sing song which had persisted in the back of her 
consciousness even when she had refused to admit 
it in the front door of her mind. It had chanted 
over and over again, “Clare is gone, Clare is gone.” 
It had repeated the words endlessly. Just as though 
they needed saying. Just as though she wasn’t 
more than aware that Clare was gone. 

Could it have been just last night that the train 
had taken Clare away. She blamed the train. It 
was not the train which had taken Clare. 

Julia remembered Clare’s eyes looking into her 
own when she said goodbye. They were brave and 
beautiful eyes, were the eyes of Clare, and her soft 
red lips had worn a smile for Julia to remember. 
Julia had not gone to the station. Clare had asked 
her not to come. “You stay here, Mother. Stand 
and wave to me. Like you always do. Just stand 
there in the door.” 

Julia reealled the night the cousins had come 
from California. It had been Clare then who had 
suggested that she remain home from the train. It 
had been a matter then of lights in the house to 
greet the lonely cousins; now it was lights to say 
goodbye. Julia thought she understood. It was by 
far an easier way. To stand in the door as always. 
Not to think too much about the finality of a 
trunk. Aboat the length of the railroad ticket 
that had Kansas as a destination—the ticket that 
was a one way fare. 

When the old car had driven away with Clare 
looking over her shoulder waving brightly, the 
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others had waved along with Julia. “Goodbye, be 
good.” They called to her. Only Sue had broken. 
Only Sue had shaken herself in sobbing because 
Clare had gone; a pitiful figure she had crumpled 
to the floor. And consoling her, Julia had spoken 
aloud to herself, ““You musn’t cry. Clare is doing 
what she wants to do. Clare is very happy. We 
must all be proud of her.” 


Julia knew what she had told Sue was true. She 
was impatient at the restlessness which had come 
over her. Not only was she reconciled to the relin- 
quishing of her daughter; she was mindful of the 
honor which had come to the family at her call. 
To grieve for her was incompatible with all the 
rudiments of her faith, this she knew. This she 
believed. Nevertheless, the house was an empty 
lonely place. At last Julia decided she’d go out. 
She would not stay here and see Clare at every 
turn of the stairs. She would not glimpse her slen- 
der form on the piano bench. She would not look 
for her in all the haunts she was leaving far behind. 
A walk in the fresh air was the very thing. It 
would blow the dry things out of her heart. It 
would be easier to breathe if she were striding out 
of doors. 

She started down the hill with no definite destina- 
tion in mind. Before she knew it she was heading 
for the Galvin home. Why she was going there 
she did not attempt to analyze. She just knew 
that there was no one for whose company she felt 
more of an urge than for that of Nell Galvin. 


Poor Nell. It was generally agreed that she had 
lost a great deal of her vitality in the death of 
Lucy. It was as though something inside of her 
had splintered to bits at the loss of her baby. There 
were all sorts of broken jagged things that looked 
at one out of her tired eyes. It was as though Nell 
herself were content to live with herself in internal 
ruins. She lived woodenly through the days, me- 
chanically being a good wife and mother, but un- 
ashamedly carrying chaos in her soul. It had come 
to the point where Julia almost dreaded association 
with her old friend. In a way she was almost 
ashamed of Nell. A woman should not permit such 
shambles in her eyes. 
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Julia tapped the front door. Even as she did she 
wondered why she was there. Surely this was no 
place to seek cheer on a down feeling day. As she 
waited for the door to open she remembered how 
the pink face of Lucy used to meet callers with the 
curtains pulled aside. The curtains were stiff and 
precise now. 

Nell seemed surprised to see Julia. “Why come 
in. I’m just finishing my ironing. Come watch me. 
It will only be an instant. Julia followed Nell into 
the kitchen. The iron was waiting tilted on its 
end. It occurred to Julia that it would not be left 
in such a position if there were a child of reaching 
age in the house. Was that the way it was with 
Nell? Did she see Lucy everywhere she turned? 
Was that what shattered the pieces that were gath- 
ered in her eyes? 

But Nell Galvin was in no dull mood today. That 
she was different Julia somehow sensed at once. 
Even in the eagerness with which she returned to 
her ironing there was a difference. She had an air 
of importance in lifting the iron and guiding it 
over the surface of the waiting garment. What she 
was about was an essential task, as were all tasks 
which concerned service for those one loves. 

Occupied with disposing of her hat and coat, Julia 
did not notice what Nell was ironing until she set- 
tled in her chair. Startled then she recognized the 
garment slipped over the small end of the board as a 
dress which had belonged to Lucy. She could not 
be mistaken. It was a dress which she herself had 
made for the little girl. 

“Why Nell,” her surprise was out in an incredu- 
lous gasp before she could force it back. 

Nell looked at her calmly. If she knew why Julia 
had said her name she did not signify that she did. 
She asked instead, “Did Clare get off all right last 
night?” 

“Why yes,” answered Julia, “she got off just fine.” 
She did not want to talk about Clare. She had fled 
Clare in the empty house on the hill. But Nell did 
not let her leave Clare on the hill. 

“Did you all go to the station to see her off?” 

“No, just Tom went. Clare wanted it like that.” 

Nell glanced up from the gay frill on the little 
dress. Her glance was a full and understanding 
one. It assured Julia that she recognized Clare’s 
reasons. That she approved them. But the char- 
acteristic of Nell’s glance that roused Julia was the 
completeness of it, the unity of it, the wholeness. 
It was not even reminiscent of certain broken 
things she’d worn lately in her eyes. Nell dropped 
her eyes again to the jaunty little skirt which had 
so often flounced about the house above Lucy’s 
chubby legs. Carefully she pressed down the pock- 
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ets. Lucy had been particularly proud of those 
pockets. ‘“‘There,” said Nell in that special tone of 
satisfaction women use to indicate completion of a 
well ironed garment. She pulled the dress from the 
board and slipped it on the shoulder of a hanger. 
She hooked it then on the ledge of the wooden Dutch 
shelf which encircled the dining room. It was then 
that Julia noticed that the shelf was hung with 
other dresses which had all belonged to Lucy. 
There they marched in an immaculate little line 
with the hook of the coat hangers anchoring them 
there. There was the criss-cross gingham she used 
to wear in the morning when she played so hard. 
There was the little blue one that was saved for 
Sundays and special days. There was the one with 
the sash which made her look like a roguish little 
doll. What was Nell thinking of to thus torment 
herself. It must be torture to take out and iron 
dresses which would grow soiled only from hanging 
in a closet. Was poor Nell losing her mind. It 
was Nell herself who answered her. 

“You’re wondering, aren’t you, Julia? You’re 
wondering what has come over me.” 

“Why yes,” Julia confessed. 

“Well you don’t need to worry about me anymore, 
Julia. I’m all right, I’m fine.” She was bustling, 
putting the board away. She lit the gas under the 
kettle. “Shall we have a cup of tea?” 

“That sounds good,” said Julia. 


Nell did not say anymore about herself until they 
were with the oil cloth between them. They could 
have moved into the living room with their steam- 
ing cups but it would not have been the same. 
There was about the neat kitchen and the square 
family table and the old straight back chairs a 
flavor as heartening as the tea itself. 

“T’m glad you came in, Julia; I was sort of 
thinking about you. That is, I was thinking about 
your Clare. About the things she said to me the 
night Lucy died.” Nell did not flinch from saying 
that. She did not flounder with the syllables of the 
beloved name. She looked unwavering at Julia. 
And there was yet completeness in her eyes. 

“I’m glad I came too. But to tell the truth I 
don’t know why I did.” 

“We often do things without our knowing why. 


It’s not necessary that we know.” This was the 
old Nell. The Nell who accepted unaskingly. 


“You were ironing Lucy’s clothes. Tell me why.” 
There was no necessity for caution Julia could see. 
The blue eyes across from her were invulnerable. 
She had been hurt and healed and she would not be 
hurt again. 


(To be continued) 
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The Pen is Mightier than the Sword 


Edward F. Cornell 


ROM EVERY in- 
dication one must 
say that our Cath- 
olic youth are 
literarily sick today. 
Their ailments are 
manifold and serious. It 
cannot be said that good 
and even excellent Catho- 
lic literature is lacking, for 
that would be a gross im- 
pugnment against our many 
fine Catholic writers who 
are furthering Christ’s cause 
with the pen. There can be no 
doubt, however, that too many 
of our youth have immersed them- 
selves in the poisoned wells of 

pagan and materialistic literature. 
The question of why at once arises. 

There are many answers. The unrestrained free- 
dom of modern youth, for one thing, has infested 
the minds and hearts of our boys and girls, and 
this poison has seeped into their very blood. 
There is also the flagrant defiance of 
parental authority by our modern 
youth, and the reciprocal lack of 
parental control, two factors 
which are very much in evi- 
dence throughout the en- 


tire nation. In addi tion, 
there is the some times 
baneful attrac tion of the 


in many in- 
trays the latest 

ed novel of our day, 
called “Best Seller,” 
a work that may reek of the barnyard 
and the tavern, and which, nevertheless, is 
avidly perused by many of our Catholics! 


cinema, which 
stances por 
prize award 
and a_ so- 


This is not a wholesale denunciation against our 
people, and our youth in particular. They are to be 
pitied, more than to be censured, for they are the 
unfortunate victims of the false freedom of the day. 
The anointed priest of God, seeking always to com- 
fort the sick and erring sheep of his flock, cannot 
turn away his eyes from the cold realities confront- 
ing him throughout this nation. He has a serious 
obligation to warn his flock of the perils which sur- 


round them, and to afford them the means whereby 
they may escape the imminent dangers of par- 
taking literary food and drink which results in the 
death of the soul. Let it be said for the priests of 
our nation that they are doing fine work for their 
flocks, by composition, distribution and appeals, in 
affording them literary food and drink which nour- 
ishes and sustains their souls. It must be admitted, 
however, that too many of our flock have wandered 
into the poisoned pasture lands of modern non- 
Catholic writers of fiction. How many 
of our High School youth there are 






























who are intimately ac quainted 
with the latest novel of the day! 
These works may be, and 


nauseating 
ing, but they 
captivate our boys 
girls, yes, and our 
adults, too! The deline- 
tors of such works are 
clever. They know how to write, 
as far as style goes; but how remiss 
they are in their philosophical prin- 
ciples! Something must be done to ex- 
tract our people from these death-shocking 
wells of literature. 
There are many prevailing methods being used to 
effect this result. All over the land parishes are 
forming literary clubs, discussion clubs, debating 
societies, dramatic circles, and other literary or- 
ganizations, to promote the cause of Christ through 


oftentimes are 
and _ revolt 
seem to 

and 





What Father Cornell says here is unquestionably true. 
Catholic writers, however, who have tried to “crack” 
the Catholic press will feel that there is a writer’s view 
of this state of affairs. To give this view expression 
THE GRAIL invited Father Cornell to exchange ideas 
with Mr. Q. M. Phillip in the following “Give and Take” 
pages. 





the pen. These endeavors merit the greatest ap- 
proval and support of every good Catholic. They 
are reaping huge spiritual harvests, it is true; yet, 
there remains much more to be done. There is an 
avenue of literary exploration, along which our peo- 
ple may promenade to their spiritual benefit. Along 
its wide expanse they may breathe in an invigorat- 
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ing air; they may look upon the good and beautiful 
and true, all the while drawing closer to Goodness 
and Beauty and Truth Himself; their hearts shall 
beat with the raptures of Christ’s chaste Heart; 
here they will gain a wholesome reverence for 
Christ’s anointed priest; their eyes will gaze upon 
the supernatural virtues of Faith actuated in the 
lives of mortals who live close to God; they will 
see a mother respected as Mary was, and a father 
devoted and loyal, as Joseph was; they will behold 
purity in all its splendor and vigor, as exemplified 
in the lives of those who have learned the lesson of 
self-restraint; they will view all the glories of 
creation as God wishes them to be seen; in a 
word they will be enabled to view life in a “Catholic 
Light”; and all this will be acomplished by read- 
ing “Catholic Literature,” whether prose or 
poetry! 

This avenue may be visited by our people if they 
will only open the many and illustrious Catholic 
novels, biographies, histories, poems, dramas, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other Catholic forms of liter- 
ature. A perusal of these Catholic works will lead 
our people closer to the beautiful Heart of Christ. 
They need not look far for enobling and strength- 
ening literature; it is present for the asking. 


Catholic literature, whether old or new, holds a 
vibrant message for our people today; yes, and its 
poignant appeal rings deep within their ears. All 
that is good in man, and this means everything but 
sin, will be found in the pages of Catholic writers. 
Sorrow and joy; love, a wholesome love, justifiable 
anger, hope, courage, suffering, sickness. and even 
death will be found in these pages; and thev will 
be portrayed as the Catholic delineator of human 
nature can truly depict them! Here will be found 
love without the arising of the animal passions; 
something that is sadly lacking in so many of our 
modern non-Catholic writers. Our Catholic writers 
will show us courage and hope, with the assurance 
that the characters will not succumb to dismal de- 
feat. 

Our boys and girls, yes, and our adults, too, must 
be rescued from the sex-diseased literature of our 
day; and our Catholic literature can effect this 
result. To accomplish this end, there should be, ana 
there has been an appeal to our people to subscribe 
to Catholic literature. There can be, and there will 
be no protest from our good people against such a 
plea. Their wills ever seeking good, need not look 
far in the realms of literature for that good which 
formally and materially satisfies the canons of true 
goodness. The minds of our people must be trained 
to know the principles of Catholic Philosophy and 
Theology, not necessarily in manuals of Philosophy 
and Theology, which most of them will never be 
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able to read, but in the wider fields of Catholic 
literature, especially the novel, the historical sketch, 
the biography, and our Catholic newspapers and 
magazines. Herein our people in simple language 
will find the sublime doctrines of their faith, to- 
gether with the substantial foundation of their 
philosophy of life. Much enjoyment and spiritual 
profit await our people in the treasured pages of 
Catholic literature. 

The fresh waters of our Catholic Press will cool 
the sex-maddened fever of our so-called modern 
freedom. These saving waters will wash away the 
mire and stain imprinted by the insidious material- 
ism of our non-Catholic writers, especially the 
novelists. In these clean fonts there will be seen the 
reflected image of goodness and truth. Here there 
will be no foreshadowing of such disgusting sub- 
jects as adultery, promiscuity, abortion, birth con- 
trol and suicide; all of which abound in our mod- 
ern non-Catholic novels and magazines. The hidden 
and invigorating springs of Catholic literature will 
quench the parched souls of our people. It has been 
aptly said that, “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” One look at our imperiled national 
family life should convince us of this fact, for, the 
underlying causes of our national evils can be 
traced directly to the influence of subversive writ- 
ers, whose diabolical pens have influenced the minds 
of so many of our people! 

Our adversaries leave nothing unturned in their 
endeavors to mislead our people by the subtle por- 
trayal of their false principles of life. They work 
unceasingly and persistently; and that for a cause 
which is wrong. We, who have the truth, and even 
Truth himself, why are we so remiss in the literary 
furtherance of those principles so necessary for sal- 
vation? Our contemporary non-Catholic writers 
put us to shame. We must admire their zeal; mis- 
directed though it be. Surely we should be able to 
equal their results, and even surpass them! This 
desired effect can be realised by the wholehearted 
support of our Catholic people for every form of 
Catholic literature. The appeal of our watchful 
Bishops, and the untiring cooperation of our good 
priests will not fall on the ears of deaf sheep and 
lambs. Our flock must be, and please God it will be, 
pastured in the literary fields where their food and 
drink will be the Body and Blood of Christ, the 
Eternal Shepherd of souls. Truly is the pen 
mightier than the sword, whether for good or evil. 
If our people are strengthened in their reading of 
Catholic literature by the principles of Holy Moth- 
er Church, they will be able to repel the attacks of 
the hireling, paganistic writers of our day, and 
close to the pure Heart of The Good Shepherd, their 
Faith no man shall take from them! 
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Epitor’s Note: The following dis- 
cussion is based on the preceding 
article. 


Dear Father Cornell: 

It’s a nice harmless little piece you 
have written about the pen being 
mightier than the sword, and I can 
name you fifty Catholic magazines 
that would be glad to print it, be- 
cause they are nice harmless little 
magazines. Once in every blue moon 
somebody sends them a “fan” letter; 
hence they know with certainty that 
they have a reading clientele. 

In the past six years, I have cor- 
responded with a good many Catho- 
lic editors. Some I know personally. 
It is a lament, a cry of grief with 
them that Catholics don’t and won’t 
write letters. And to which I add, 
why should they? What is there in 
the average Catholic magazine for 
anyone to shout about? 

I’m not prejudiced. I’ve had stuff 
printed in forty or more Catholic 
magazines and papers. In six years, 
I received a total of about ten “fan” 
letters. Not more than two were 
complimentary. The others were 
like diatribes from Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Yet, nice Catholics wrote 
them, each one with the idea that a 
Catholic writer must be provincial 
and not cosmopolitan. And where 
did they get their ideas? Why, right 
from their favorite, nice and harm- 
less Catholic magazine which in the 
majority of cases exists for no other 
reason than to sell the public on 
supporting some certain institution, 
charity, or what have you. 

If you want a large body of Cath- 
olic readers to become readers of 
Catholic magazines and papers, then 
give them magazines and papers fit 
for intelligent consumption. Cut out 
the pages upon pages of pietisms, of 
sanctimoniousness, of preaching 
down by priest writers; cut out the 
sticky, gooey fiction that makes a 
standing joke of our literature; cut 
out the emphasis on alms-seeking. 
People buy magazines and papers 
for diversion, for amusement, for 
educational fare; they won’t buy 
them when a pulpit and a collection 
plate go with them. 

Let me explain here that I am an 
average layman, and that I am not 
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a youth. I am married and have 
children. Therefore, ideas expressed 
here are mature ideas, arrived at by 
time and experience. They won’t 
laugh off or be told off by any ideal- 
ist with a flair for pretty writing. 

You write of “the fresh waters of 
our Catholic press.” Why, don’t 
you know that the waters of our 
Catholic press are so stale and stag- 
nant that dust has collected on 
them? To have fresh waters means 
to have always new writers, new 
ideas, new ways of re-hashing old 
things. But, essentially, new writ- 
ers, people of gifts and talents. And 
where have we got them? A new 
writer trying to break into the 
Catholic field has two strikes on him 
even before he begins. Especially, 
if he would write fiction. 

Your average Catholic magazine 
will not accept honest human stories 
about honest human people. If you 
think I lie, pick up any ten of our 
Magazines at random and _ read 
through them. Then consider this: 
the average top pay for writers is 
about a half cent per word; and how 
are you going to attract good writers 
with that kind of money? So, what 
do we get? We get the half baked 
yarns of half baked writers who 
write any insipid thing just to get 
a check from editors with half baked 
notions that anything that resembles 
life must be sinful and hence to be 
kept off their pages. 

You write that all that is good 
in man, and this means everything 
but sin, will be found in the pages of 
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tare, ? 


~~ 


Catholic writers. 


Does that mean 
that Catholic writers are to shut 


their eyes to life? I am a Catholic 
writer. Moreover, I go out every 
day into the world to earn my living 
and to provide for my family. Sin 
is everywhere around me. Shall I 
be like the Christian Scientist and 
say it is only a mirage? If sin does 
not exist, then what is the point to 
virtue? If sin does not exist, why 
did Christ come down on earth? If 
the Catholic writer is not to write of 
sin, then why is he to write at all? 
How can he show the merits of good 
lives if by contrast he can’t show 
the punishment that dogs the wick- 
ed? After all, life isn’t taffy; and 
you’re not going to keep everyone 
down on his knees for twenty-four 
hours a day. 

There once was a writer by the 
name of St. Paul who wrote of sor- 
row and joy, love, a wholesome love, 
justifiable anger, hope, courage, suf- 
fering, sickness and death. But he 
also wrote about adultery, fornica- 
tion, impieties of every kind and 
description. Would you kick him 
out of the Catholic writers union 
because he faced life as he saw it? 
Would you condemn him for deem- 
ing his fellow Christians adults? Or 
are Catholics to stop thinking once 
they have reached a ten-year old 
mentality? 

I gather that you are an idealist, 
and well it is that we have some 
such souls among our ranks. But 
when you talk of literature that you 
would have read by the masses, you 
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WAY OF THE CROSS 


Designed and Painted for Seminarians 


by Dom Gregory de Wit, O.S.B. 





The most sinless priest, O Lord, cannot escape slander- 
ous tongues. Thou wast without doubt beyond reproach; 
yet Thou wast condemned to die the death of a criminal. 
As a seminarian I could never persevere under such a 
threat, or live blamelessly as a priest, without Thy grace 
in abundance. Be gracious to me, O Lord! 


II 





A scoffing rabble did not deter Thee, my Saviour, from 
Thy course. It was for the scoffers Thou wouldst take 
up Thy cross and go to Calvary. The priesthood, too, 
has its scoffers and its persecutors. But I must not per- 
mit human respect or fear to dissuade me from my goal. 
On the contrary I must work and pray for the very un- 
believers who will make my life so difficult. Courageously— 
behold, I come! 
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must forget the trained priest, the 
trained nun, the lay folk who know 
a good deal about morals and theolo- 
gy. You must remember that the 
mass is the mob; and the mob 
doesn’t give a damn about books of 
piety, about hagiography, about in- 
tellectual delicacies. The mob wants 
something to read that it can under- 
stand and believe in because it mir- 
rors something it understands and 
knows. It wants fiction that hits 
close to life, not fiction such as a 
kindly priest would tell to a group 
of children. And it’s not getting 
that from our Catholic publishers. 


We need new writers desperately, 
hundreds of them, men and women 
of morals and conviction and with 
the ability to write in the dignified 
manner of sinners and saints, al- 
ways with the Catholic angle in 
mind; but where are we going to 
get them when there is no welcome 
for them in our Catholic magazines, 
and they meet nothing but frozen 
faces and pontifical austerity in 
those sanctums where our book pub- 
lishers dictate what our reading fare 
shall be? 


There is an old saw that goes: 
You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink. Similar- 
ly, you can print all the Catholic 
books you please, but you can’t make 
the Catholic mass read them. That 
mass is now alienated to Catholic 
literature, because Catholic publish- 
ers have for too long tried to shove 
the wrong bill of goods down their 
throat. When those publishers learn 
to give them what they want, and 
when they learn that that can be as 
Catholic as an Angelus, then per- 
haps we can start to boast about 
our Catholic press. Right now, it’s 
a sorry looking pickle. Or would 
you rather have Theodore Maynard 
tell you that? Consider how many 
books he has written, and none has 
exceeded an edition of more than 
five thousand copies. Or Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, none of whose 
books have sold over three thousand 
copies. Or Sheila Kaye-Smith who 
frankly avowed she would write no 
more “Catholic” books because it 
happens she is a human being who 
must eat. It is unfortunate if you 
have never read Sheila’s article on 
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Catholic Books, as it appeared in 
Columbia, the K of C organ. 

Have I spoiled your pretty pic- 
ture, Father? I really didn’t mean 
to. And, incidentally, can you name 
ten people, not priests or nuns, who 
read Catholic poetry? Neither can I. 

Respectfully, 
Quentin M. Phillip 


REPLY 
Dear Mr. Phillip: 


Many of your ideas are firm con- 
victions of my own. You say that 
you could name fifty Catholic maga- 
zines that would gladly publish my 
harmless article. Too bad that I 
could not find them, for I can men- 
tion ten leading Catholic magazines 
that rejected this very article. It 
would seem that they did not con- 
sider it so harmless after all. It is 
also your contention that by far the 
majority of our Catholic papers and 
magazines exist for no other reasons 
than the support of some institution 
or charity. With this statement I 
am in full accord, for, one cannot 
honestly stare truth in the face, and 
at the same time deny its existence. 
I do think, however, that our good 
people would still support these 
magazines if the pietisms and 
preaching down were eliminated. 
The cure is to cut out such senti- 
mentalities from our papers, a thing 
that is by no means impossible. It 
is my sincere opinion that our lead- 
ing Catholic papers and magazines 
do afford our people a heaithy and 
intelligent literary entertainment 
and instruction. Those that are not 
in this category should aim to attain 
the same degree of excellency. 

You take exception to my state- 
ment, “the fresh waters of our 
Catholic press, ete.” You claim that 
these waters are stale and stagnant. 
Here I would make a distinction: 
that the majority of them are, I 
agree heartily; but the leading 
Catholic papers and magazines and 
other forms of literature are de- 
serving of a better consideration. 
You state that “fresh waters” mean 
new writers with new ideas, new 
ways of rehashing old things. This 
is perfectly true. But haven’t we at 
least a modicum of such writers in 
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III 


ORTS CEeDT 


WV PER JAF. 


The long and upward climb to Calvary exhausted Thy 
ebbing strength and Thou didst fall almost dead beneath 
the heavy cross. As year follows year and I hurdle the 
temptations of youth, the difficult ascent seems at times 
too much for me. If now and then I fall in weakness, lift 
me up, dear Jesus, and give me the necessary strength to 
reach my goal. 


Already at the age of twelve, my Saviour, Thou didst 
explain to Thy Mother that Thou must be about Thy Fa- 


This meant a painful separation. But 
Mary was willing. My vocation demands separation from 
loved ones. From childhood my interests have been in 
Thy Father’s business. O Jesus, give me the strength to 
sacrifice family ties; bless my parents for their willing 
consent to my vocation. 


ther’s business. 
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Fortunate Simon! To bear the weight of the first altar, 
and thus to share in the fruits of the first Sacrifice! O 
Jesus, bless those who are leading me to Thy holy altar; 
whose assistance is enabling me to reach my goal. My 
parents, my friends, my teachers, my benefactors—all are 
Simons of Cyrene to me. Bless them with the fruits of 
the altar. 





Veronica in tender thoughtfulness dried Thy tears and 
bloody sweat, that again with clear vision Thou mightest 
move to Thy goal. O give me, dearest Jesus, those faithful 
helpers and devoted friends who might open my eyes to 
the path before me and constantly remove the accumulation 
of sins and faults and failures from my stricken soul. 
Ignorance and passion once removed, Thy blessed image 
will again appear in my soul. 
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our leading papers? I believe sin- 
cerely that we have. We can find 
the old axiom “Non Nova, Sed Nove” 
fulfilled by our leading periodicals, 
Catholic, of course. You asked me 
if I would fire St. Paul from the 
Catholic writers union because he 
wrote of sin. I reply, most certainly 
not. Sin is all about us. But man 
is not weighted down by sin. Yet 
this is precisely what our non-Catho- 
lic writers palm off to our people. 
Subtly, devilishly, and charmingly 
as to style, they work in their pa- 
ganistic and materialistic theories of 
life, which are contrary and contra- 
dictory to all that we, as Catholics, 
should hold most sacred. This is not 
an exaggerated statement. A _ per- 
usal of any so-called “Best Seller” 
will prove my point. We grant that 
our Catholic writers can and should 
write about life, in which life sin 
does abound; yet, not preponderant- 
ly so. Man is a rational animal. 
He has passions. But his life is 
not one continual series of defeats 
wherein he loses to these passions. 
There are the Sacraments, especially 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist, by 
which he can wage a successful war. 
We are men, not angels, it is true; 
but we are not the beastly animals 
that our modern non-Catholic writ- 
ers paint us. Literature that de- 
grades man below the level of the 
brute beast is not true literature. 
Yes, we do want Catholic writers 
who can truly portray life; but it 
must be absolutely true! 


Your greatest contention is this, 
namely, that by far the majority of 
our editors and publishers want no 
part of the writer who portrays life 
as it really is. This again I say is 
partly correct. Especially in the 
field of fiction we as Catholics are 
woefully weak. Our novels are not, 
for the most part, true to life. Yet, 
it is better to err by pointing to the 
most perfect manner of earthly life, 
than to be mistaken by destroying 
our most sacred principles. This 
mistake can be rectified by our fu- 
ture Catholic writers. You consider 
me to be an idealist. Yes, such I am, 
but honestly I think that my two 
feet are on the ground. Our Catho- 
lic press has many, many faults. 
But hope springs eternally from the 
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human heart. Surely there are 
great possibilities ahead. We can 
praise our good points; and equally 
decry our shortcomings. 

Our Catholic literary field awaits 
new writers with new ideas. This 
field will not go untilled or unfur- 
rowed, as long as we can exchange 
ideas, and profit by honest and help- 
ful criticism. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Edward F. Cornell 


A Reader’s View 
Calvin T. Ryan 
Twenty years ago we were 


expected to keep our emotions 
to ourselves, if we had any left. 
Emotions were associated with senti- 
mentality, and sentimentality was 
bad form. Of course, books that 
purported to be pious were not well 
received by the popular critics of 
the day, for anything smacking of 
religion was also bad form for these 
same critics. 

Had the vice extended only to the 
critics, or even to the adults who 
called themselvs the intelligentsia, 
the outcome would not have been so 
fatal. But it extended to the youth 
of the time. First, it struck college 
students, and they perforce ruled out 
feelings and sentiments from their 
reading and writing. Then it struck 
the high school youngsters. It was 
“sissy” to show any response to lit- 
erature or art. To be moved by a 
great author was a sign of weak- 
To admire Tennyson and ad- 
mit it was to subject one to abuse. 
To admit any knowledge of the Bi- 
ble, to read any religious books was 
a juvenile crime. 

“If religious books are not widely 
circulated among the masses of this 
country,” Daniel Webster once 
wrote, “and the people do not be- 
come religious, I do not know what 
is to become of us as a nation. “If 
truth be not diffused,” Webster con- 
tinued, “error will be; if God and 
His Word are not known and re- 
ceived, the devil and his works will 
gain the ascendancy... .” 

If the devil and his works did not 
“gain the ascendancy” between the 
two world wars, they reached the 
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The blood partially drained from Thy sacred body, Jesus, 
Thou couldst no longer hold Thyself up. Thou didst totter 
and fall again beneath the weight of the cross—but not 
for long. How discouraging the long years to the priest- 
hood! How disheartening the unsuccessful trials for vir- 
tue and for learning. But Jesus, I must not give up. It 
is for souls Thou dost thirst, and for souls I must labor. 
Help me struggle on to the altar. 





Lord, not all who lined Thy path to Calvary were hostile. 
Thy words of comfort fell on the faithful women who wept 
at Thy suffering. There are those faithful helpers, unseen, 
my Saviour, who by their prayers and sacrifices smooth 
my path and cheer py way. Reward them all as well as 
those kind classmates, those interested companions, who 
by consoling word and by edifying example, have shown 
me how to follow in Thy footsteps. 














Prostrate the third time, only a superhuman, a divine 
effort, couldst enable Thee to resume Thy death march. 
Why shouldst Thou rise? Will it not be only to die on the 
cross? Did Thy Father really ask it of Thee? Or is He 
revealing another intention for Thee? O doubts and 
anxieties of my vocation! These have flattened me almost 
beyond rising. Lord, am I called? Then why these doubts? 
Will I make a worthy minister in Thy Church? Then why 
these anxious fears? Raise me above them, Jesus, and 
accept my broken body and weakened will for the supreme 
vocation that is mine. 





Hasten the day, O my dying Saviour, when I shall hear 
the welcome words: “Induat te Dominus novum hominem.” 
Clothe me in the “new man” created according to the 
divine pattern in justice and in truth, Daily I am striving 
to put on the life of virtue and of grace. Before Thee I 
stand in very truth. Judge me not by what I am, but by 
what I wish to be. 
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danger point. One writer has gone 
so far as to say the literature “cen- 
ters in the police morgue, the crimi- 
nal’s hide-out, and the sex organs, 
operating mainly on the level of the 
social sewers.” If literature repre- 
sents the civilization of the time, 
then we must have been relapsing. 
Webster thought “if the evangelical 
volume does not reach every hamlet, 
the pages of a corrupt and licentious 
literature will...” Which was cause 
and which was effect, let us not stop 
to argue, but we do know that dur- 
ing the period referred to, the Bible 
was not read very extensively, nor 
were religious books very popular. 

Whenever man shifts his center of 
values away from his religion he be- 
comes restless and _ discontented. 
Whenever he is unable to harmonize 
his practical and his spiritual life, 
he makes another mistake by re- 
garding them as two _ different 
things. His life is no longer a unity. 
In his desperation he seeks value 
substitutes in success and power. 
Now he must keep up with the 
Joneses. His business is his god. He 
is too busy. He doesn’t have time to 
read. He says that with pride in 
his accomplishments. A_ business 
man caught in just such a whirl said 
to me, “Why, if I stopped to read, 
everybody else would get ahead of 
me.” It may be a strange fact, but 
none the less true, you don’t sharpen 
a sword on what you cut with it. 


My experience with persons who 
are too busy to read is that if I keep 
on the lookout I’ll find them reading 
sooner or later. Reading what? 
Usually about the most worthless 
thing they can find. By their own 
statements, they should be too busy 
to waste time on such. Furthermore, 
it is quite likely that a reader can 
absorb some poisonous ideas through 
his reading. While we would not 
permit a person in our home who 
would freely and openly discuss sex 
matters as a popular form of con- 
versation; while we would not lis- 
ten to a description of the personal 
experiences of a roué, we read such 
conversation and look at such ex- 
periences in books and magazines. 

Is there any wonder that the Pope 
has seen fit to warn the Church of 
the dangers of bad reading? Reading 
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is indulged in by almost every one 
these days, for almost everyone can 
read. Books are found in almost 
every home. They can be so much 
poison. Or they can be so much dif- 
fusion of the Truth. It was Chan- 
ning who said: “God be thanked for 
books; they are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us 
heirs of the spiritual life of past 
ages.” 

But in Germany, the Nazis did not 
want their people to have these heir- 
looms; so they burned the books of 
such writers. But you can’t destroy 
the ideas in books, and if they are 
the Truth, they will survive in men’s 
hearts after the books are destroyed. 
Really worthwhile literature will 
have something of the stamp of 
Christianity upon it. As Dr. Blanche 
Mary Kelly points out, English liter- 
ature can attribute its quality of 
greatness largely to having infused 
in it Catholic Christianity. 

I never tire of repeating Dr. Bur- 
ton Confrey’s tribute to the moral 
mission of literature, which is, “to 
make us live better lives.” Certain- 
ly Dr. Confrey has in mind litera- 
ture charged with Christianity. But 
the mission is also “to aid us in so 
comprehending the motives, the 
trials, the disappointments, the 
aspirations of our fellowmen that 
we may the more tellingly help them 
achieve the goal which God has set 
as our final end.” In the language 
of our street, it helps us understand 
and sympathize with those who live 
south of the track. We may never 
come to know them personally, and 
for that reason we may think they 
are different from us, but we can 
meet them through books. Then we 
come to see their “motives,” “trials,” 
and “disappointments.” 


When Japan wanted to under- 
stand the English and the Amer- 
ican, Japan introduced English and 
English literature into their schools. 
Our literature must stand for US. 
A Chinese student at Harvard was 
asked why he came to the United 
States. His answer was that he had 
read Emerson and wanted to come 
to the country that produced such a 
man. Some one asked a very effi- 
cient carpenter where he learned his 
attitudes as well as his skills, and 
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No nails would have been needed, my Saviour, to hold 
Thee to the cross. It was Thy chosen altar. Let me be as 
eager to live and die in sacrifice and may no ambition of 
preferment, no lure of pleasure, ever draw me from my 
chosen ideal. I accept the sacifices and hardships of a 
lonely life, and realize that I can never be freed of my 
responsibility. Give me the grace to persevere. 





The hands once raised in benediction over the children 
of Judea, the feet that trod the hillsides of Palestine, now 
are lifeless—stilled by man’s ingratitude. When my body 
shall lie cold in death, may I have the consolation of a 
long life of labor and love in Thy service. 
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he received the laconic reply—“Car- 
lyle—Old Tom Carlyle.” 


It is useless to deny the power of 
literature. If it is truly great it will 
bear the imprimatur “In the begin- 
ning God.” But not all that is pub- 
lished bears that imprimatur. Some 
of it are “pages of a corrupt and 
licentious literature.” These “pages” 
must be avoided. As the Pope sug- 
gested, they must be kept from our 
homes and away from our children. 





The March GRAIL will be entirely 
devoted to the matter of selecting a 
vocation. This year only the voca- 
tion to the Religious Life and the 
Priesthood is considered. Because of 
the demands made by the war on 
American youths, there is a dearth 
of vocations to all Orders, especially 
to the Nursing and Teaching Orders. 
Be sure to get your copy of the 
March GRAIL, and if you want to be 
helpful to some youth now deliberat- 
ing over his future, order a copy for 
him. The active, contemplative, and 
mixed life for both men and women 
are explained by members of the 
various religious bodies living those 
respective kinds of life. Single copy 
15 cents. Ten copies for a dollar. 
The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. 














Where better than in the arms of Mary couldst Thou 
find Thy last human rest? Blessed Mother, who didst hold 
thy divine Son in infancy and in death, take into thy 
heart my life and my labors. Keep me from wayward 
paths and teach me ever of the ways of thy divine Son. 





Resurgam! No matter what hardships precede my pas- 
sage into eternity I shall go to meet Thee, O Lord, Who 
dost understand and Who will judge with mercy. I shall 
arise and may it be to rejoice in the salvation of all the 
souls that may ever be entrusted to me. Amen. 


The Stations here shown are photographs of the inspiring work of 
the Benedictine artist, a monk of Mont Cesar, Belgium. The originals 
are on wood in the Major Seminary chapel at St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The pictures are copyrighted and reproduction is forbidden. The Sta- 
tions will be available about February 15 in pamphlet form at ten cents 
a copy. Orders may be sent to The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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THEY SHALL INHERIT THE 
EARTH 


By Otto Zoff 


HE DEVASTATED cities and 

decimated citizenry, the histo- 

ric ruins and even the countless 
cripples that will strew the globe 
when the smoke of the world’s con- 
flagration has cleared has been de- 
scribed in movies and on the radio as 
well as in the press and on lecture 
platforms, until our sensibilities 
have become somewhat hardened and 
we no longer feel the full force of 
war’s terrible impact. 

But few treatises that this re- 
viewer has seen or heard give such a 
concentrated idea of the far-reach- 
ing sorrow created by war as Otto 
Zoff’s narration of what is happen- 
ing to the children of the world. It 
is terrible enough to have to lament 
the juvenile delinquency; the count- 
less broken homes, the disrupted 
schooling and the constant emotional 
strain on the children of Europe, 
Asia, and in a slight way, America. 
But the forming of distorted atti- 
tudes, the following of animal in- 
stincts unchecked by education or re- 
ligion, the starvation of mind, heart, 
and body, threatens the world with 
a generation of almost unnatural 
human beings. 

One is scarcely able to imagine 
thirty millions of people fleeing from 
their homes and wandering for 
months like animals before the burn- 
ing brush. Only hell could be the 
source of a deliberate plot to debauch 
the youth of Poland sexually with 
pornographic literature and obscene 
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photographs after herding them into 
taverns where they are given their 
fill of bad liquor to compensate for 
the bread and music denied them. 
Imagine, if you can, a prison sen- 
tence for every Polish child caught 
with a school book! Prison torture 
and deportation for even singing 
Polish songs or speaking the lan- 
guage of Poland! Can you believe 
that in Greece, with a prewar popu- 
lation of only seven million inhabi- 
tants, a fifth of them have been 
wiped out in two years? Deaths in 
the Athens area in normal times 
were forty-seven. Since the occupa- 
tion the average number of deaths 
has reached 1,422. No wonder Zoff 
could say “a whole proud nation is 
staggering, then dropping to its 
face to writhe in filth and expire of 
hunger.” 


Ten pages of sources are given at 
the end of the book, and presumably 
everything in the book is taken from 
one or the other of these sources, 
usually reliable and authentic. Still 
much of the narrative remains un- 
believable. If only twenty-five per- 
cent is true—and there is sufficient 
reason to suppose that all is true— 
the deplorable condition of children 
in Europe and Asia is something the 
like of which our sorry earth has 
never before witnessed. 

There is so strong a desire to 
quote almost the entire book here 
that one can overcome it only by 
quoting nothing. The cruelty of the 
invader in Poland, Belgium, and 
Greece, the suffering in China, the 
criminal educational procedure in 
Germany, the immoral practices 
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All Books may be ordered 
from The Grail, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana 
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against the children of captured ter- 
ritories, all adds up to Satan’s free 
reign in the world. 

It is rather difficult for this re- 
viewer to understand the attitude 
the author takes on Communist Rus- 
sia and Red Spain. Mr. Zoff, it 
seems, tries so hard to depict the vir- 
tues and domestic happiness of the 
Russians that his two chapters on 
that country are very unconvincing. 
The cruelty he reports in Spain dur- 
ing the Civil War in that unhappy 
country is all perpetrated by the 
“Rebels.” He seems to forget that 
his heroic defenders of Communism 
in Barcelona offered for sale the 
flesh of priests, two pesetas for a 
kilogram, and that of nuns, one 
peseta for a kilogram. He closed 
his eyes to the heads of priests im- 
paled on Spanish fences in Madrid. 
These things would have heightened 
still more his thesis, and while he 
has enough horror in his book with- 
out them, he gives the impression 
that never has Russia executed her 
people or banished them to the 
Siberian ice, never have the Spanish 
Loyalists given any harsh treatment 
to those whom they sought to crush. 

Apart from this rather obvious 
policy to favor the Communists, the 
book is sufficiently restrained to car- 
ry the air of verisimilitude. Of 
course the Nazis are depicted as un- 
scrupulous in inflicting indignities 
and cruelties on all but their own 
countrymen. (J. P.) Price $3.00. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MARY 


Fifteen feasts in honor of Our 
Blessed Mother are explained briefly. 
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commemorate the 
mystery is printed along with the 
suggested practice, making complete 
the meditation for the feastday. 
Price 10¢, Order from Sisters of Per- 
petual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri. 


A prayer to 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT 
By Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
NLY twenty-four hours elapse 
between the opening and closing 
of this story. The singleness of in- 
cident in time and place make it a 
book length short story about a 
stubborn, self-inflicted deputy sher- 
iff, who carries out a triple lynching 
only to discover that he was punish- 
ing an innocent trio. 

When Clifton Fadiman in his In- 
troduction waxed so eloquent over 
this Nevada cowboy story as to say 
“it seems to deny the possibility of 
growth on the part of the author” he 
seemed to be giving undue praise to 
a story of violence. But after one 
has read the book he no longer 
doubts Mr. Fadiman’s judgment. 
There is a sober and, one would al- 
most say, devout treatment of moral 
issues which overshadows the poker 
games, barroom brawls, and other 
scenes typical of western stories of 
the 90’s. 

While the language is coarse, one 
scarcely notices that fact—it seems 
so unconscious a part of the rugged 
cowhands. Still it makes The Oz- 
Bow Incident no book for children. 
It is a man’s story told for men. 
First published in 1940 it made a 
short run as a movie and has been 
republished as the January choice 
of the Reader’s Club. (J. P.) Price 
$1.50. 


GOD’S GUESTS OF TOMORROW 
By L. M. Dooley, S.V.D. 


‘THE CHURCH has not given us 

officially a teaching on the 
length of time the soul may have to 
spend in Purgatory. The nature of 
the sufferings that cleanse the souls 
there is definitely stated. Many holy 
persons and learned Churchmen 
have either spoken or written their 
own opinions on the question of 
time, or have passed on to us infor- 
mation furnished by souls supposed- 
ly visiting earth from Purgatory. 
Thus St. Bellarmine says, “There is 
no doubt that the pains of Purga- 
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tory are not limited to ten or twenty 
years, but they last in some cases 
for entire centuries.” The Venerable 
Sister Frances of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment relates that some pious Sisters 
had to suffer as much as fifty years, 
a pious Bishop ninety-five years for 
some acts of negligence. 

This book, God’s Guests of To- 
morrow, is a collection of such opin- 
ions and of an explanation of the 
nature of the suffering, as well as of 
the joys of the souls in Purgatory. 
It does not attempt to give the 
proofs for the existence of Purga- 
tory. The Sabbatine Privilege is ex- 
plained briefly as a privilege grant- 
ed by Pope John XXII in the year 
1322 as the result of a personal ap- 
parition to the Pontiff of the Mother 
of God. As late as 1922 this Privi- 
lege was again officially recognized 
by Pope Pius XI. “Those who wear 
the Brown Scapular of the Blessed 
Virgin (having been duly enrolled), 
and who observe chastity according 
to their state and recite the Office 
(either Divine or Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin), shall be liberated 
from Purgatory on the first Satur- 
day after death.” 

The book will doubtless awaken in 
the reader a realization that Purga- 
tory is a frightful possibility for all 
of us and will call for a renewal of 
earnest prayer in behalf of our de- 
parted relatives and friends, even 
though they be dead for many years. 
(J. P.) Price $1.75. 


FROM A MORNING PRAYER 
By John M. Haffert 
PPARENTLY the same dubious 
feeling that came over this re- 
viewer early in the reading of this 
partial autobiography crept over an 
earlier critic of the manuscript even 
before its publication. Mr. Haffert, 
the author, is an enthusiastic lay- 
man, once a Carmelite cleric, who 
was advised to discontinue his life 
in the monastery before he took sol- 
emn vows. Whatever reasons his 
superiors had for the decision they 
reached, there was nothing dis- 
graceful or dishonorable about them. 
Mr. Haffert feels that his mission, 
determined for him by the good 
grace of the Mother of God, is to 
forward the Scapular devotion in 
the world. With zeal and prayer and 
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faithful cooperation from necessary 
helpers he is succeeding in a re- 
markable way. 

He has written an earlier work, 
Mary in Her Scapular Promises, 
previously reviewed in these col- 
umns, which seems to make his pres- 
ent book an unnecessary sequel, and 
perhaps an imprudent follow-up. 
That is the doubt that this reviewer 
sensed early in reading the book and 
which may have caused a previous 
reader to refer to the book as “dyna- 
mite.” One can rarely write for the 
public of his spiritual experiences 
and aspirations. Several of the 
Saints did so, but only under obe- 
dience and considerable pressure. 
Those things are not for the public. 
Like the dew, they evaporate when 
exposed to the light of day. This is 
even more true when, mingled with 
the spiritual aspirations of the soul, 
are extraordinary graces and pheno- 
mena, such as Mr, Haffert feels bor- 
dered on the miraculous. The book, 
of course, was written to further the 
scapular devotion—not to narrate 
the author’s life, and we hope it will 
succeed. We were surprised to read 
a passing remark in the book that 
seminary courses had been “stripped 
down.” (P. 92). Our experience 
with seminary curricula seems to be 
that they have grown and grown by 
accretion, until almost everything in 
the realms of art and science, divine 
and human, are being taught. But 
the Scapular is a “bridge to Mary,” 
a strong one, and if the book helps 
to spread knowledge of and devotion 
to it, crescat et floreat. (J. P.) $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


God: Man’s First Need by Rev. 

Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 

God in Education by Rev. Robert L. 

Gannon, S.J. 

God in Economic Life by Wilfrid 

Parsons, S.J. 

God in Society by Rev. Gerald C. 

Treacy, S.J. 

God in Government by Rev. James 

M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

God in the Home by Rev. John A. 

O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 

All these pamphlets are available 
from the Paulist Press, 401 West 
59th Street, New York, N.Y. The 
price is five cents each. 
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Will you please explain what be- 
comes of the widow under the 
Mosaic Law of Inheritance as given 
in Numbers 27:6-117 


The Mosaic Law of Inheritance 
must be studied from the entire 
Pentateuch—not from any isolated 
text. Moses divided the land among 
the twelve tribes and made neces- 
sary legislation that each tribe 
would remain sole owner of its por- 
tion. The law of inheritance was 
so planned that a member of one 
tribe would never inherit land be- 
longing to another tribe. This may 
be the key to the proposed problem. 

If a married man died, his eldest 
son received a double share of the 
inheritance, and with it the obliga- 
tion of supporting his widowed 
mother and his unmarried sisters 
until they married. 

If a married man left no children, 
the property went to his own broth- 
ers or next of kin, who then had the 
obligation of providing for the widow 
according to her station in life— 
without drawing on their own origi- 
nal property. 

The widow, if young, was free to 
marry again, if she chose to do so. 
If she had no children, according to 
the Levirate Law (See Deut. 25: 
5-10) it was more or less expected 
that she would marry her brother- 
in law, to whom the estate would 
have fallen, and the property would 
thus remain in the family. She 
could, however, marry one not of her 
kin, not necessarily even of her tribe. 
She then kept her husband’s proper- 
ty until her marriage, when it would 
be administered by her second hus- 
band. Should she marry outside her 
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tribe, the husband was obliged to 
give up his own tribal rights and 
was affiliated into that of the wife. 
Thus the property was never alie- 
nated from the owner tribe. 


Is Helen Iswolsky a Catholic of the 
Roman Rite? 


According to her own biographical 
account in Catholic Authors (Ro- 
mig) she is a Russian by birth, was 
a member of the Orthodox Church 
until she was twenty-five, then joined 
the Catholic Church. See her The 
Light before Dusk. She is an ardent 
worker for reunion of the Catholics 
and Orthodox. 


Are there any Catholic pri ts in 
Japan? 

Before the War Japan had one 
priest for every 880 Catholics, that 
is, one for each 220.000 heathens. 
This was the smallest proportion 
anywhere in mission countries. In 
Africa there was one for each 400 
Catholics and 82,000 heathens; 
Oceanica one for each 300 Catholics 
and 110,000 heathens; China one 
for each 800 Catholics and 180,000 
heathens; India, one for each 860 
Catholics and 100,000 heathens. The 
total number of priests in the world 
was 312,000 for a population of one 
billion, 700 millions, of which 300 
millions were Catholics. 


Was Jules Verne a Jew? 

Verne has been called a Polish 
Jew, but he was really a member of 
a prominent Catholic family of 
Nantes. Both his father’s and his 
mother’s families were Catholic. 
When ill in 1904 he told his wife, 
“The next time I become ill, call the 
priest before the doctor.” On March 
20 of the following year he received 
the last sacraments of the Church 
and died four days later. 
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Can scientists foretell when there 
will be an earthquake? 

If they can, they have been very 
considerate about not doing so. 
Earthquakes are usually caused by 
voleanic action or by a settling with- 
in the earth’s crust. Since these 
causes are unpredictable earthquakes 
themselves are unpredictable. Some 
scientists do maintain, however, 
that there are such things as “earth- 
quake cycles.” Geologists have no- 
ticed that serious earth shocks are 
more frequent some years than in 
others, and that they seem to run in 
eleven-year cycles, corresponding to 
the cycle of sun-spots. Violent 
earthquakes seem to be most numer- 
ous shortly before there is to be a 
time of very few sunspots. Other 
earthquake cycles of nineteen years, 
twenty-two years, and thirty-three 
years have been observed. There 
will be a coincidence of several of 
these cycles about 1951 and again 
about 1980. 


What books would you recommend 
to me so that I may learn how best 
to instruct my children properly 
about the origin of life and the 
problems of personal purity? 

One book that you will find help- 
ful in this difficult and delicate task 
is “Watchful Elders” by Rev. Kilian 
Hennrich. This book is meant for 
parents only and is published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, 524 
North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. “Helps to Chastity,” in- 
structions for adolescent boys, and 
“Helps to Purity,” instructions for 
adolescent girls, are likewise excel- 
lent. Both are from the pen of the 
late Father Fulgence Meyer, a dear 
old Franciscan missionary, and may 
be obtained from the St. Francis 
Bookshop, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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A House may be a Home 


The King of the forest bowed his head 
To build a house; 

The Iron Ogre his life-stream bled 
To build a house; 

Disturbing Nature in her bed 
They built a house. 


A house, a house, and is that all 

They built of such grand matter? 
But hear the saw’s rasp-rhymthic call, 
The strain of the hammer’s chatter: 


“You cannot build a home with nails 
Or with the best of lumber; 

For homes are built of babies’ wails, 
Are built of peaceful slumber. 

A home is built of joys and sighs, 
The common life-cup quaffing. 

A home is built cf wistful eyes, 
And eyes that dance with laughing— 

Of children’s soft and pattered feet 
And laden tread of father. 

A home is where the sad grows sweet, 
When love is mixed to bother. 

The home’s a hearth to warm the heart; 
All charity rekindle; 

Where gloomy coldnesses depart, 
And cares and worries dwindle. 

But homes may only strongly stand 
When founded firm on mothers. 

Their walls are but a father’s hand— 
Their rooms, sisters and brothers. 

A house is warmed with countless coals— 
A heap of dying embers; 

A home is only warmed with souls, 
The glow of living members!” 


A home, a home, and that is why 
They built of such grand matter! 


Thus runs the saw’s rasp-rhythmic cry 


The pulse of the hammer’s chatter. 


The King of the forest bowed his head 
To build a home. 

The Iron Ogre his life-stream bled 
To build a home. 

All nature gladly turned in bed 

To build a home! 


Basil Mattingly, O.S.B. 
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BROTHER 


It is with a grateful heart that I 
wish to make public announcement 
of a spectacular favor obtained 
through the intercession of our 
Blessed Mother and Brother Mein- 
rad. 

My young daughter, aged five, was 
very suddenly stricken with pneu- 
monia and was critically ill. Before 
calling for the doctor I placed the 
picture of Brother Meinrad (which 
had touched his relic) under her pil- 
low and started saying prayers to 
him. The following day when the 
doctor returned he emphatically de- 
clared he had never seen a case clear 
up so much in twenty-four hours. 
He gave credit to the Sulpha drug, 
but what he did not take into con- 
sideration was the fact that she 
vomited continuously and could not 
have retained enough to have helped 
her. I promised Brother Meinrad 
to write a publication to you if my 
Within one 
week my child was as normal as she 
would have been if she had only had 


prayers were answered. 


a bilious spell. 

My most grateful thanks for this 
and many other troubles dissolved 
through Brother Meinrad’s inter- 
C. M. (Ind.) 


cession. 


Enclosed find my offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 
and the Blessed Mother. I promised 
publication and the offering if my 
prayer was answered and the favor 
received for which I _ promised 
publication. R. C. (Ind.) 


Enclosed find an offering for a 
Mass for the glorification of Brother 
Meinrad, for receiving help through 
his intercession. S. M. B. (Ind.) 


Enclosed please find offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad 
for many favors received. 

J. A. (Minn.) 


I wish to report two favors I ob- 
tained through Brother Meinrad’s 
intercession. First, the X-Rays I 
had to take were negative and I did 
not have to stay in the T. B. hospi- 
tal. Secondly, improvement in 
Anemia, for after prayers to Broth- 
er Meinrad my next blood count was 
almost normal. P, L. (Ind.) 





The Servant of God, Brother Meinrad 
Eugster, O.S.B., was a member of Maria 
Einsiedeln Abbey in Switzerland. There he 
died in 1925 highly respected by his con- 


freres for his virtuous life. His cause for 
beatification has been introduced at Rome, 
and THE GRAIL is the chosen organ for 
bringing his cause to the knowledge of 
American Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canonization 
may be procured by sending a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 
each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 
for all the intentions sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


MEINRAD HELPS 


I have received so many, many 
favors through the intercession of 
Brother Meinrad, asking him to use 
his favor before our Dear Sacred 
Heart and the Blessed Mother. 
Among them were cures of illness, 
almost beyond hope, for friends to 
whom I sent Brother Meinrad’s 
prayer, also blessings for myself and 
family, both spiritual and temporal, 
almost as soon as I prayed to him. 

F. F. (Ill.) 


Enclosed find an offering in honor 
of Brother Meinrad for spiritual 
favors granted my mother. 

M. W. (Iowa) 


Needing urgent help in regard to 
financial matters I prayed to Broth- 
er Meinrad who obtained a position 
for me in a most unusual way and 
has solved my pressing problems. 


C. E. (New York) 


In thanksgiving to Brother Mein- 
rad for a temporal favor, received 
almost immediately after asking his 
intercession. R. W. H. (Miss.) 


The offering enclosed is for a 
special favor I received through the 
intercession of Brother Meinrad. 

T. M. (Pa.) 

Please publish my thanksgiving 
to Brother Meinrad and St. Jude for 
the recovery of my sister’s health. 

W. D. (Ind.) 


Please use the enclosed offering 
for Masses in thanksgiving to Broth- 
er Meinrad for favors received 
through him. J. H. (Ind.) 


fecently I suffered with an in- 
fected ear, and once again I turned 
to Brother Meinrad for help. On 
visiting an ear specialist I received 
a treatment and am once more feel- 
ing fine. The enclosed offering is in 
thanksgiving. A. T. (Mass.) 


Brother Meinrad is “my doctor” 
and I appeal to him whenever I feel 
physically worried and he never 
fails. And when I realize that I 
have not missed a day’s work on ac- 
count of illness in three years I feel 
that I should be most grateful. The 
offering is in thanksgiving for this 
and other favors. A. G. (Calif.) 








Father's Reading Room 


Please send us your complete 


address with new Zone number. 


HERO OF THE HILLS 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


Illustrated by Donald Walpole, O.S.B. 


This story of SAINT BENEDICT, the founder 
of the Benedictine Order, is a story for the 


younger generation. 


Price $1.75 








The annual vocation number of THE GRAIL in March will carry articles on all types of religious 
vocations for men and women. Schools are asked to send orders in early. War time restrictions make 


it necessary to curtail the printing. 








The Mass Year 
for 1944 


Contains the Ordo in English; 
the arrangement of the Feasts 
follows the Roman Missal and 


St. Andrew’s Daily Missal. 


Also fifty-two reflections on 
the Sunday Masses suitable for 
meditation on the Sunday Litur- 


gy- 


Price 30¢ each. 
4 copies $1.00. 


Quentity Prices on request. 


THE GRAIL 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 





My Name is 
Thomas 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Illustrated by Sister Jean, O.P. 


St. Thomas Aquinas is the 
Patron Saint of Schools. Here 
is a good opportunity for teach- 
er and pupils to become his 
friends. 


Price $1.00 




















OTHER PUBLICATIONS 





The JESTER’S PRAYER by 
Aimee Torriani. Illustrated by 
Pierre Juzet. 

Price $2.00 


QMP STORIES by Quentin 
Morrow Phillip. Illustrated by 
Lewis Hellwig. A _ subscription 
of Five Numbers for $1.00. 


WE WHO DIED LAST NIGHT 
by Quentin Morrow Phillip. 
Price $2.00 


THE ART OF LIVING JOY- 
FULLY by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. 
Price $1.00 


THE COURAGEOUS SHALL 
CONQUER by Henry Brenner, 
O.S.B. 


Price $1.00 


THE GRAIL 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 








